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Having trathle making endg meet ? 


Is your 1955 advertising budget slightly small for the big job expected of it? 
There are several ways you can s-t-r-e-t-c-h that budget. 


1. By doing something with layout and copy appeals that will 
step up the effectiveness of the white space you buy. 


2. By re-evaluating the publication picture in the light of today’s 
opportunities, and comparing the effective coverage each 
magazine gives you per dollars invested. 


By merchandising your advertising to salesmen, distributors’ 
salesmen, and selected prospects to get added impact from 
each ad. 


The first calls for a method of measuring attention and readership. That’s 
where Starch reports can help you. Three Penton publications are regularly 
“Starched” and reports are available from Daniel Starch & Staff. All 
Penton publications offer helpful information that will assist you in tailor- 
ing your advertising to their audiences. 

The second involves better yardsticks to aid in*space buying. Here, too, 
Penton can give you a lot of help. For instance, we have standardized on 
the modern Standard Industrial Classification of the U.S. Census Bureau to 
aid you in making comparisons. Plant counts, and size of plant, so necessary 
in determining effective coverage are available on all of our publications. 
The third way to stretch your budget—merchandising your advertising— 
is one in which we are prepared to help you with reprints, direct mail 


service, and special list selections. 


Will you call on us for cooperation? 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


PENTON BUILDING © CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


"We're looking forward 
to another twenty years 


of ADVERTISING ‘a 
IN HOUSE BEAUTIFUL" | 


writes Mr. A. H. Dick, President & Treasurer, 
Louisville Textiles Incorporated 


Mr. A. H. Dick 
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NOT MANY MAGAZINES 
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House Beautiful sun 


572 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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Automobiles 
For Sale? 


Elks will buy 
365,380 new cars 
in’55! 


Elks are a big, active market 
for automobiles and accessories 


94% own at least one car. 
22% own two or more Cars. 


They drive an average of 
18,333 miles a year. 

They trade for a new car every 31/2 years. 
Elks are a buying market because they 
are leaders in business and in their 
community. You can reach this rich 
market only in The Elks Magazine. 

Get the whole picture about 1,080,839 Eins (ABC). 


See the new Ross Federal Report packed with 
facts about Elka and their magazine. 


MAGAZINE 


New York Detroit 
Chicago Los Angeles 


A DRY PHOTO-COPIER 


THAT’S PORTABLE 


Pick it up and take it with you 
anywhere. That's the Ludwig 
CONTOURA®-CONSTAT® —_ it 
gives you crisp, error-free photo- 
copies in seconds. 

Spec. sheets, blue prints, testi- 
monial letters, office reports, draw- 
ings, charts can be copied anywhere 
—office, plant, laboratory—just take 
the CONTOURA to the original, no 
' matter if it's 

© bound in a 
book or hung 
on the wall. 


For Full Details Write To 


F. G. LUDWIG, Inc.| oot, River, conn, 
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ADVERTISING 


Merchandising Help from’ Newspapers— 
Why Some People Get More Than Others 
By Frank G. Hubbard, Assistant to the Publisher, Gary 
Ind.) Post-Tribune 


Using Advertising as a Sales Tool— 
No. 12 of a Series 
This Ad Made People Take Notice 


Mrs. Home Decorator instantly recognized the new role high 
styling has given furniture once tagged “kitchen only.” This 
reaction is exactly what Daystrom sought. 

3y Harris Whitaker, General Sales Manager, Daystrom 
Furniture ia 


CATALOGS 
Boom in Brand Name Catalog Houses 


Many famous make manufacturers find profitable outlets and 
Fair Trade prices in a new kind of wholesaler who enlists 
the power of thousands of door-to-door salesmen. Here are 
answers to your questions about this form of distribution. 


By William G. Damroth, William G. Damroth & Co. . 


DISTRIBUTOR RELATIONS 


Honesty: No. | Trait Distributors 
Expect in Manufacturer Salesmen 


“Nosey” salesmen who look at private papers on other people’s 
desks, who pass confidential data along to competitors, and 
who take direct orders in exclusive franchise territories are 
resented more than salesmen short on product knowledge. 
By Louis H. Brendel, Merchandising Director, James Thomas 
Chirurg Co. 


FAIR TRADE 


Does the Manufacturer Who Battles 
Discounters Win Extra Dealer Loyalty? 


. and does the effort produce extra sales and extra profits? 
Sheaffer Pen’s answer: an emphatic “yes.” It has ruthlessly 
cut off shipments to known discounters and now claims that 
less than 1% of its products are sold at cut prices. 

By David J. Atchison .. 


GOVERNMENT 


Democrats Cast Investigating Eye 
On FTC Changes under Ike 


When Democratic chairmen regain control of Congress, Re- 
publican manager of the Federal Trade Commission will be 
called upon to justify revisions of rules and procedures. 


By Jerome Shoenfeld, Washington Editor 78 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


MANPOWER PROBLEMS 


Memo on Selection of Salesmen 


By Richard ’S. Schultz, Industrial Relations Methods, Ine. 


MARKET DEVELOPMENT 


Creative Selling Uncovers Buyers For a Product Which Was 
"Too Smal!." 


MARKETING NEW PRODUCT 


How to Sell a Product Few 
Prospects Know They Need 


he familiar tools of (1) news releases, (2) announcement 
advertising, (3) direct mail, and (4) exhibits, must be used 


with great skill when vou’re a relatively unknown firm. 


Here is how Texas Instruments introduced the silicen 
transistor. 


By S. T. Harris, Vice-President in Charge of Marketing, 
Texas Instruments Inc 


PRICING 


Twenty Things to Do 
Before Cutting a Price! 


By Arthur Hood, Editor, American Lumberman & 


Building 
Products Merchandiser 


PRODUCT DESIGN 
Give Prospects What They Want! 


Buyers have so much faith today that the product of any 
reputable manufacturer will live up‘to performance claims 
that you should lock to something else as the “X” factor in 
the sale. On a new product, Bausch & Lomb found it to be 
simply “appearance.” 


By Herbert J. Mossien, Manager, Analytical Sales Depart- 
ment, Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


SALES AID 
Coalmobile Wins Lost Markets... 


... for the anthracite industry. It’s a smart product informa 
tion show to stimulate public interest in hard coal 


SALES TRAINING 


A Salesman Who Thinks He Knows 
How to Sell in All Situations 


is wrong, believes Minneapolis-Honeywell. So it has set 
out to help him and his immediate manager to bridge the gap 
between past sales experience and sales requirements to sell 
new products in new markets being developed on every hand. 


, 


DEPARTMENTS AND SERVICES 


Advertisers’ Index Vt Readers’ Service 


Comment 27. Sales Trends [{Retail) 
Executive Shifts 52 Scratch Pad 

High Spot Cities They're in the News 
Human Side Tools for Selling 
Letters Trends 


Worth Writing For 110 
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Wherever your new 
1955 markets develop 
(}) will find them... 


and help sell them! 


Every new, improved and diversified prod 
ct yours and your prospect 
reates new sales opportunities 

A recent survey of 1 
that 

63° have made design changes it 
ard products within six months 


changes plan to 

New specifications will be used by 4 
of the plants making design changes 
calling for new equipment, new parts, new 
materials. Will they specify yours? 

Like a radar instailation with a 3,000 
mile radius, Industrial Equipment News 
will put you in touch with the 40,000 estab- 
lishments in all 452 industries which make 
S0% of the national product and spot 
your product story before their 64.000 
product selecting officials 

At the average cost of $18 per call it 
would cost vou $1,152,000 to have vou 
salesmen make one call on these 64,000 
specifiers and buyers 


IEN will do it for $150 to $160?’ $1,800 
for 12 months of continuous finding and 
pre-selling of prospects NE and old 

And IEN’s new and exclusive SPECIFIC 
INFORMATION inquiry form will reveal 
to vou the names, addresses and particular 
product needs of your best prospects 
wherever located 


If you want your products more widely 
specified in '55, specify LEN as your most 
effective finder and pre-seller of new 
markets 


Details? Send for complete DATA FILE 
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NB Pay Eighth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 
BPA ... Affiliated with Thomas Register 
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Another Versatile folding boxes like these 
have helped Eversharp, Inc. consistently 
case history win valuable drug store counter space. 
Check the practical sales functions 
of successful of these packages: how they show the 
product ...explain the offer... 
capitalize on price... follow up national 
advertising ...tell the story fast... 
need little space ... set up easily 
prevent pilferage ... encourage impulse 
buying. These are advantages your own 
sales department can capitalize on. 


“packaging 
by National” 


The Eversharp-Schick box and 
display container are made by National 
Folding Box. Talk to a National 
representative and discover just how 


I al much further your packaging 


dollar now can take you. 


NATIONAL 
Folding: Box 
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SUBSIDIARY OF FEDERAL PAPER BOARD COMPANY, INC. 


BALES OFFICES: CHRYSLER BUILDING. NEW YORK 17. N Y.; NEW HAVEN. CONN; BOGOTA. N.J.; PALMER, MASS 
STEUBENVILLE, OHIO: VERSAILLES, CONN.; BOSTON, MASS.;: PHILADELPHIA, PA 


FOLDING BOX PLANTS: NEW HAVEN. CONN... VERSAILLES. CONN.: BOGOTA. N.J.; PALMER. MASS.; STEUBENVILLE.O.; PITTSBURGH, PA 
PAPER BOARD MILLE: BOGOTA. N.J.. NEW HAVEN. MONTVILLE, VERSAILLES CONN.; READING. PA; STEUBENVILLE,O.; WHITE HALL. MD 
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Sweet Music 
Big-Time 
Operation Snowflake 


Lively Market 


@ Viewers and reviewers are 
Your Music” has gotten all kinds 
since it went on the air this fall for 


unanimous. “This {s 
of compliments ever 
Pacific Telephone — 
BBDO San Francisco client. Billboard goes so far as to 
call it “... probably the best musical show ever done live 
or on film for television.” Starring for Pacific Telephone 
are Byron Palmer, Joan Weldon and the Pied Pipers. 


Yaatt® 
marot anys . 


no \\ 
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Steel began 
thinking about the ideal Christmas gift for women. The 
result is Operation Snowflake. \t’s an industry-wide promo- 
tion of white enamel appliances (washers, driers, etc.) 
that has caught the imagination of everyone from manufac- 
turers to media men. Steel is supporting these local and 
national tie-ins with TV and a 4-color spread in the Post. 


@ Perhaps the biggest watch advertisement ever is 
De- 


cember’s Coronet. To this catalog of its 50 newest watch 


this 8-page, 4-color insert for Hamilton watches in 


styles, Hamilton has added 8 more pages of other jewelry 
items . . . created a self-mailer that jewelers can send to 
their own customers. Results? Enthusiastic acceptance 


and a record number of orders from Hamilton jewelers. 


~  - 

There’s a special breed of people in the United 
States today who are devoted to action: to golfing, travel- 
ing, hobbies, entertaining, etc. They're people who have 
money and don’t hesitate to spend it well. They are the 
kind of people who read Holiday magazine, This new 
campaign describes the Holiday market and why “Holiday 
is the most successful new magazine of our time.” 


BATTEN, 
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Advertising 
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TAKE FOR INSTANCE... Left: Process-water treatment chemicals and equipment, $5,456,000 annually; 
wall and floor tile, $7,985,000; lighting fixtures and lamps, $8,269,000. Right: Tanks, $14,543,000 a 
year; switches, starters, relays, $6,703,000; paint, $8,692,000. How about your product? Just ask us. 


4nd they can put wind in your gales 


A chili-sauce packer named Myers 
Is one of the oddest of buyers: 

To speed label drying, 

He thought nothing of buying 
A half-dozen lady’s hair dryers! 


Yes, to keep wet labels from shifting on jars 
during case-packing, one big canner really 
dries them with a battery of hair dryers. 


Naturally! In spending 20 billion dollars a 
year, food plants buy almost everything. 
Probably your product. For they are manu- 
facturers. They buy what all manufacturers 
buy. They buy more than most. (See photos.) 


And food’s no ordinary industrial market! 
It must grow. People must eat. To feed 
nearly 3 million more mouths each year, 


food manufacturers buy more each year. 


If you sell to industry, part of this steady 
spending goes for your product. Perhaps we 
have figures to prove this. Ask us. Of course, 
you'll get a pitch, too . . . simple, easy to re- 
member: FooD ENGINEERING carries far 
more advertising than other industry-wide 
magazines... because it has the most sub- 
scribers... because it wins every industry- 
wide readership poll ... because many 
advertisers who want inquiries say FE 
pulls best. 


Look into the food-plant market now —its 
size, enormous; its growth, inevitable. And 
to sell it, use FOOD ENGINEERING—read by 
the men who buy the products to run the 
plants that feed the world. 


food’s hot ... one of your 


hottest industrial markets 
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A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION, 330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


READ BY THE MEN WHO BUY THE PRODUCTS TO RUN THE PLANTS THAT FEED THE WORLD 


Plants producing Baked Goods * Beer, Wine * Milk, Milk Products * Meat, Fish, Poultry * Processed Fruits, Vegetables * Grain Products * Confections * Sugar © Soft Drinks © and all other Processed Foods 
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what makes sales for you? 
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You've read the “how to sell” books. You've dis- 
cussed impulse buying, emotion, rationalization. You've 
studied the “five principles” ...‘‘four basic steps”... 
three ways to close... two ways to overcome a pros- 
pect’s no. 


But not one of these pat formulas actually makes 
sales for you. 


You make sales by putting past experience to work 
for the future. You trepan your salesmen’s skulls to pick 
out what they have learned—and you push their experi- 
ence back at them to use over again. 


And chat, precisely, is how the Hickey Murphy 
Division of James Gray Inc., works for you. We distill 
your experience and add our own, for it’s quite likely 
we have helped other companies solve sales problems 
akin to your own. From experience, we plan a direct 
mail program that makes sales for you. Whether you 
are selling to consumers, through dealers, or via your 
own sales force—or a combination of these echelons— 
direct mail based on experience can be applied success- 
fully to make sales for you. 


Before you reach for another book on selling, reach 
for the phone or a memo pad and get in touch with 
Hickey Murphy. There will be no obligation in learning 
how we can help make sales for you. 


The HICKEY MURPHY Division 
of 


JAMES GRAY, INC. 


216 East 45th Street 
New York 17, New York 
MuUrray Hill 2-900 
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Hickey Murphy Division 
James Gray, Inc. 
216 East 45th Street 


For a free copy of New York 17, New York 


the idea-stimulat- 
ing booklet, “H 

nee kaa HOW TO PUT ACTION INTO YOUR DIKECT MAIL 
Your Direct Mail” 
fill in this handy Name___ 
coupon, clip it to ’ 

your letterhead Title 
and mail it today. Company ithe 
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Send mea free copy of 
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LETTERS 
TO THE EDITORS 


FUNCTIONS OF THE AD AGENCY 

PIn “Trends,” Nov. 1 (p. 34) we 
ran an editorial titled ‘How Ad 
Agencies Have Changed”—remark- 
ing on the constantly expanding 
scope of services agencies render to 
their manufacturer clients. Comments 
from two agency heads follow: 


Wildrick F Muller Inc.: 


We know of no one thing that has 
helped our agency more than being able 
to say we are sales counselors as well as 
advertising agents. It also helps us to 
keep our accounts over the years. 


Of course we render to our clients all 
the services that are common to advertis- 
ing agencies, but we feel that our most 
useful service (not only to our clients but 
to ourselves as well) is collecting market 
tacts... and knowing what to do with 
them after we get them! 


S. B. Wildrick 


President 


New York, N. Y. 


Charles L. Rumrill & Co., Inc. 


If you accept the concept that there are 
only two ways to. sell—personally by 
salesmen and impersonally by advertising 
and related crafts—then you must place 
advertising in the position that it must 
do everything in its power to contribute 
to sales. Whether it is market data, re- 
search reports, point-of-purchase material 
or what, the advertising agency should 
concern itself with it if it will help make 


sale s. 


The increasing cost of personal sales 
throws an inereasing challenge at adver- 
tising to keep the over-all cost picture 
down by doing the things advertising can’ 
do best and at the least expense. So my 
feeling is that we in adveriising are 
going to be more rather than less diversi- 
fied, and we will be expected to be full 
partners with sales. 


Charles L. Rumrill 


President 
Rochester, N. Y. 


OF BOXES AND BUDGETS 


In reading the article by Mr. Kelly 
on selling your budget to management 
(SM, Oct. 15, p. 36) I was distracted 
momentarily by the little box on page 136, 
ergo this letter. 


You will be interested to know that I 
clip probably more SALES MANAGEMENT 
articles than those from any other busi- 
ness magazine. I have a special knife in 
the desk which is sharp enough to slice 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


In three years, 
1953-52-51, 

electric utilities 

were bought by the 
following percentages 
of ‘Successeut Farvive 


subscriber families... 


new wiring 


water heater 
new washer 


new ironer 
clothes dryer ‘ 


new refrigerator 
home freezer . 


new range 
exhaust fan 
sewing machine 
vacuum cleaner 
electric blanket 


la Do you know any better 


electric clock . 


radio set 
television set . 


hand iron 

steam iron 

mixer 
automatic toaster 
toaster, non-automatic 
waffle iron 


toaster and grill 
coffee maker 
roaster 
portable fan 


light fixtures 
fluorescents 
floor lamps 
table lamps 
other lamps 
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¢ 
customers 2. o ethan the 1,300,000 families served 


by SUCCESSFUL FARMING?... Their earnings are high, 1953 


average cash farm income was almost $10,000. These families 
are larger, live more at home, eat more at home, need and 
use more equipment... In the past three years, 82% have 
remodeled or repaired their homes, and 4% have built new 
houses... They are in the market for every kind of work 
savers, comforts, conveniences, new furniture and furnishings. 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING alone represents a consumer 
market equivalent to another national suburbia... And no 
other medium reaches so much of the country’s best farm 
buying power, has more respect and influence in its market 


~-- Ask any SF office to tell you more. 


MEREDITH PUBLISHING CoMPANY, Des Moines... 
offices in New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, 


Cleveland, Atlanta, San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


If you want to sell more to metalworking production 
these familiar words 


will help you find your most 
productive advertising medium 


sales builder.... 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


everybody is a friend to nobody 


In the huge and diverse Metalworking Industry, it is just as logical that 
a magazine which tries to serve everybody’s interests will serve no one’s 
very well. Far better, as the wise author of an age-old proverb would surely 
agree, to concentrate on reaching fully, and serving completely, one im- 
portant functional group in this $95-billion industry. 


This is what American Machinist does, with results that surely prove the 
wisdom of such a course. This magazine concentrates all of its useful, 
searching pages on helping metalworking production to do a better job... 
and in doing so attracts the largest, most influential subscriber audience 
in the history of metalworking magazines: over 34,000 production-respon- 
sible engineers and executives who buy this magazine for the facts and 
help nowhere else available to them. 


You’d hardly expect the results, advertising-wise, to be any different than 
they are. Over 950 manufacturers of products used and bought by metal- 
working production concentrate far more advertising pages, and far more 
advertising dollars, in American Machinist than in any other metalworking 
publication. And.if you want the decisive voice of Metalworking’s most 
important buying group behind your products, there really isn’t any ques- 
tion where your advertising will best find the thoughtful, friendly attention 
of this industry’s production leaders. You’l! find it in American Machinist 

. and once you’ve experienced this magazine’s ability to reach and in- 
fluence metalworking production, you’ll always want it in the No. 1 place 
on your advertising schedule. 


American f « 
Machinist f° 
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MCCNME MEL, MAGAZINE Bf ETA 


THE McGRAW-HILL MAGAZINE OF METALWORKING PRODUCTION 
McGRAW-HILL BUILDING, NEW YORK 36 

PUBLISHED EVERY OTHER MONDAY 

MEMBER OF THE AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 

AND ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 


en move merchandise... 


Cappel, MacDonald moves men ! 


@ Today—as executives strive to 
improve competitive position, re- 
train salesmen and keep production 
above the break-even point—sales 
incentive campaigns are becoming 
one of their most powerful market- 
ing tools. 

The reason is simple: Men move 
merchandise. And men will work to 
win a wanted luxury or glamorous 
trip. as they will never work to pay 
monthly bills. 

But, conducted without profes- 
sional assistance, this cure for sales 
crises can compound confusion with 
commotion wrap executives in 
red tape, pile up overtime charges, 
sabotage sales department routine. 

When you call in a Cappel, Mac- 
Donald man, however, a complete 
campaign based on 32 years’ incen- 
tive experience can be set in motion 
in about 3 weeks. The cost? Your 
executives spend only a short time 
outlining objectives and approving 
plans. C-M charges nothing for serv- 
ice, furnishes prizes at wholesale and 
printing at cost. 

If you are unfamiliar with incen- 
tive promotions . .. or if you feel that 
they would involve too much time 
and work on your part... you will 
want more information on this com- 
plete, flexible, highly-specialized 
service. Clients tell us that it is un- 
matched anywhere in the world. 


For free literature, phone or write 
“The Originators of Merchandise 
Incentive Plans’ Carpet, Mac- 
Donatp & Company, Dept. C-2, 
Dayton 1, Onto. 


America’s first complete prize 
promotion service 


OBJECTIVES ARE SET by your exec- 
utives at a preliminary conference— 
such goals as increasing sales, mov- 
ing a particular product, placing 
more displays, adding new accounts. 
A COMPLETE PLAN is submitted by 
the C-M man—covering prizes, pro- 
motion, timing, budget, ways to 
assure the participation of each 
salesman. Study it, approve it—and 
your sales goals are well on the way 
to achievement. 

LUXURY MERCHANDISE PRIZES 
permit minimum-budget promotions 
. .. or combine with travel awards 
so that interest will be maintained 
throughout the campaign. The C-M 
catalog offers nationally-advertised 
products of recognized worth—all 
tested for prize appeal. 
GLAMOROUS TRAVEL AWARDS 
arranged by Cappel, YiacDonald in- 
clude all-expense trips at any price, 
by any means of transportation, 
anywhere in the world, Charter a 
ship or plane, offer a family holiday, 
or plan a meeting at a foreign or 
nearby resort. C-M assures preferred 
teatment for winners. 

FREE SERVICES offered by C-M 
specialists include: Writing and de- 
signing promotion material . . . per- 
sonally arranging for travel, hotels, 
tips, and extras buying, ware- 
housing and shipping merchandise 
. . . handling all plans, prize- 
correspondence and campaign de- 
tail. You pay only for travel at 
standard carrier-resort rates, for 
merchandise at wholesale, for pro- 
motional material printing at cost. 


CAPPEL, MACDONALD AND Co. 


DAYTON, OHIO ©]@>D OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Merchandise Incentives ... Premiums... Travel Incentives 
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LETTERS 


through paper, but a not steady enough 
hand to get a perfectly straight edge 
Also, since some of the copy is on the odd 
numbered page, while other parts of the 
article will be on an even-numbered page, 
uneven edges occur on both sides of the 
sheet so that the clipped material does 
not have a neat appearance. I am tickled 
with the idea of the perforation. 


Incidentally, if this provides your laugh 
fer the day, the Oct. 15 issue came in one 
afternoon. I had just presented my annual 
budget that morning, which incidentally 
Was approved as submitted. However, I 
am certainly going to keep this article 
because it has a lot of ideas that had not 
occurred to me. 


A. K. Gaetjens 


Manager, Marketing Research Dept. 
General Electric Co. 

Lamp Division 

Nela Park, Cleveland, O 


BY THE PROCESS OF ELIMINATION... 


I for one want to vote for your new 
“scored” treatment. Before I saw vour 
message in the issue of Nov. 1 on page 
47, I had already noted the scoring and 
had removed the articles on Sales Poten- 
tials (p. 68) and Adventures in Shopping 
—the Discount Houses (p. 52). I im- 
mediately recognized the value to me 
of scoring and said, “SALES MANAGEMENT 
has really provided a wonderful conven- 
ience for me.” 


I hope you receive enough favorable 
votes and comments to continue this 
practice. While I’m at it I should like to 
add my tribute to the thousands I'm sure 
you have received on the wonderful 
quality and interest in Sates MaAwNact 
MENT articles 


Dolph Jansen, Jr 


Vice-President 
Fuller & Smith & Ress Ine. 
Cleveland, O. 


SIGMA CHI ALUMNUS 


We were much interested to see an 
article on Judge Stanley N. Barnes by 
Jerome Shoenfeld in SALES MANAGEMENT 
(SM, Oct. 1, p. 108). As you may know, 
Judge Barnes is the international presi- 
dent of the Sigma Chi fraternity. While 
we follow Judge Barnes’ fraternal activi- 
ties closely, we are not able to give an 
advised opinion of his professional work. 
Pt was our feeling that the article by 
Mr. Shoenfeld was fair without taking 
sides. ... We intend to reprint the article 
in an early issue of The Magazine of 
Sigma Chi, with credit to SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, 


Merrill E. Prichard 
Editor 
The Magazine of Sigma Chi 
Evanston, III. 


(continued on page 16) 
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When you use motors instead of muscles... 


thats better farming! 


Rural electrification has given America’s 
farmers a mighty, low-cost labor force. 

Top farmers are using electricity —and 
all the other tools of better farming—to 
produce more, more efficiently. They’re 
earning more and living better. 

Our magazine’s aim is better farming— 
and better farm living—on more farms. All 
our editorial pages are devoted to keeping 
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top farmers abreast of the best . . . to help- 
ing every farmer do a better job. 

That’s why we’re now making Country 
Gentleman’s name and aim the same — Better 
Farming. 

Advertisers—who sell the tools of better 
farming and farm living—will also do a bet- 
ter job in the magazine with this one ob- 


jective— Better Farming! 


Starting in January-Country Gentleman is changing its name to Better Farmin 


A Curtis publication 
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PROTECTION PLUS... 


Time was when most barns and schools were red . . . homes and hospitals were white, 
cars black . . . when paint was merely a mixture of finely ground pigments and liquid 
vehicles . . . when protection against the elements was the primary reason for painting. 


But the paint business has come a long way . . . not only in the number of pigment colors, 
the variety of vehicles, the methods of application, or in the development of special 
purpose paints . . . but in the science of color. 


MOOD MAKER... 


Modern paints have far greater protection value, but, in addition, more and more attention 
is being directed to the psychological aspects of color . . . how it affects the scholastic 
standing of students . . . the prognosis of hospital patients . . . the efficiency of the office 
worker . . . the safety and production records of industrial workers. And a lot more paint 

is being sold. 


AMERICA WORKS LIKE THAT... 


Here, every art, science and branch of engineering becomes successful by contributing to 
the success of others . . . by developing products and ideas that others are seeking. 


And, to disseminate the news of such developments, they rely upon America’s all-seeing, 
all-hearing and reporting Inter-Communications System. 


THE AMERICAN INTER-COM SYSTEM... 


Complete communication is the function, the unique contribution of the American business 
press ... a great group of specially edited magazines devoted to the specialized work 
areas of men who want to manage better, research better, sell better, buy better. 


COMMUNICATION IS OUR BUSINESS... 


The McGraw-Hill publications are a part of this American Inter-Communications system. 
As publishers, we know that businessmen subscribe to—pay for—McGraw-Hill magazines 
edited for their specific business interests by editors who are specialists in analyzing, 
interpreting and reporting worthwhile ideas. 


As publishers, we also know that advertisers consistently use the pages of our magazines to 
feature the products and services they offer in the interest of increased efficiency and 

lower production costs . . . for the editorial pazes tell ‘“‘chow’’ and the advertising pages 

tell “with what’’. 


am FOR BUSINESS 
App 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. ‘ABC 


HEADQUARTERS FOR BUSINESS INFORMATION 
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LETTERS 


Iitention: Dr. Jay M. Gould 


SETTING DISTRIBUTORS’ QUOTAS 


We are studying means of increasing 
the effectiveness of our distributor organ- 
ization. At the present time we are in 
terested in information related to the 
Commercial Refrigeration Division of our 
company. Do you have reliable informa- 


CONNEAUT tion readily available on the over-all com- 

- ong ABULA mercial refrigeration sales on a state and 

‘ = GEN VA nit em - . oh, ° > . 
SO AaCASVELE county basis? Will the “Buying Power 


qj Index” of the current SALES MANAGEMENT 
i “Survey of Buying Power” hold true in 
this field of sales? This and other infor- 
mation that would enable us to set up 
scientific quotas for our distributors and 
regional managers .... and to determine 
distributor territory boundaries and po 


tential sales would be useful to us. Since 
the commercial refrigeration industry sells 
primarily to retail food outlets, we are 
wondering if the norms would have to be 
adjusted. 


lease also advise us of the cost of the 
four decks of IBM ecards covering data 


The Cleveland Plain Dealer published in the 1954 Survey. 
s Frank A. Camp 
carries greater Cleveland 


Assistant Sales Personnel Manager 


. . | Friedrich Refrigerators Inc. 
PLUS 26 adjacent counties ion henah, oem 


° . ° ° °° & The cost of a complete set of IBM 
When it comes to campaigning for advertising dol- | Reese of Rats Poo cols i 


$500, but a single deck of county 
(and city) IBM cards containing the 
markets for the price of one! Greater Cleveland ts following factors, and costing $250, 
would probably serve your needs: 
county and city code and name, pop- 
‘ $ e . . , slats -@ ale ? mo 
the 26 adjacent counties fall right into line. Here’s ulation, tood store sales, Buying 
Power Index. In addition, if any part 
of your sales operation is concerned 
five billion-dollar sales potential! You pick a win with tood processing plants, we could 

include on the county cards data on 
ner when you pick the Cleveland Plain Dealer for employment in food plants, which 


lars, the Plain Dealer’s platform can’t be beat: two 
solidly behind their century-old newspaper. And 


a 2-in-| market that is bulging with dollars... over 


would indicate the relative demand 
for refrigeration involved in food 


processing. 


your sales message. 


(Cleveland ) 26 Adjacent 


Cuyahoga Cy. County Area* 


Total Retail Sales. . . . $1,976,290,000 $1,625,161,000 

Food Sales . . . . . . 522,053,000 403,545,000 

Gen. Merchandise Sales . 279,064,000 128,040,000 COVER BOYS 

Se ae 63,158,000 38,554,000 We think the cover on your Oct. 15 
Furn., Hsld., Radio Sales. 100,473,000 —«-73,949,000 ranged age engage nclguunies Seca poet 


the same time we were preparing our 


Eff. Buying Income . . . 2,998,757,000 2,333,759,000 budget to be submitted to management. 


*Akron, Canton, Youngstown not included. — We have even gotten to the point 
Figures—“ales Manazement Survey, May, 1954 where we think we know the names of 
each member of the Board. We would 
like our rnanagemeyt to see it when we 


' ’ ‘ 4 present the budget and are wondering if 
( | I: \ I: | \ \ 1 ) you could send us 12 copies ot this cover. 
4 4 4 4 4 ‘ 


PLAIN DEALER ere 


Advertising Department 
. Kendall Mills 
Cleveland's Home Vewspaper Walpole, Mass. 
Cresmer & Woodward. Ine... 


& Which of course we were delighted 
New York. Chicage. Detroit. San brancisco. Los Amgeles. Athanta 


to do. 
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Michigans New Cars 
Mean New Customers 
For You ! 


@ Sensational new car announcements (and the payrolls and 
purchasing power which go with new production) make the 
Booth Michigan Newspaper Market a perfect choice for your 
new advertising schedule! 


Want action in Michigan? Booth newspapers give it to you! 
Two of the three fastest selling cars in America are made 
in a Booth city .. . Flint. 


Give your new schedule a ride in Michigan’s new cars! 


Call your Booth man today! 


A. H. Kuch Sheldon B. Newman Brice McQuillin Wm. Shurtliff 

110 E. 42nd Street 435 .N. Michigan Ave. 785 Market Street 340 E. Huron Street 
New York 17, N.Y. Chicago 11, Iilinois San Francisvo 3, California Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Oxford 7-1280 Superior 7-4680 Sutter 1-3401 Normandy 3-4265 


BOOTH ZxcAéjrar Newspapers 


“YOUR MICHIGAN MARKET OUTSIDE DETROIT” 


GRAND RAPIDS PRESS e FLINT JOURNAL e KALAMAZOO GAZETTE e SAGINAW NEWS 
JACKSON CITIZEN PATRIOT e MUSKEGON CHRONICLE e BAY CITY TIMES e ANN ARBOR NEWS 
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“Why,” the sales manager said, “do we 


concentrate so much of our advertising 


in Product Engineering?” 


This same question and answer undoubtedly find their place in conversations 

between hundreds of sales and advertising executives. 

For over 850 sales managers, whose products are now advertised in Product Engineering, 
the question is a natural one... and the answer a very sound reason for Product 
Engineering’s wide leadership as an advertising medium to design engineers. 


In just four years, Product Engineering’s all-paid circulation has grown by 55%.* 
And in contrast to the free distribution of all other design magazines, 

this paid circulation is the kind that grows only from the self-generated, 

insistent demand of design engineers for the help which Product Engineering alone 
can bring them. These basic buyers of industry, these Product Engineering subscribers, 
have read Product Engineering ... liked what they read ... evaluated the worth 

of this magazine to them... and then put their money on the line to have it. 


“Product Engineering’s all-paid circulation with the June 1954 issue was 28,071, (subject to ABC audit) 


And if, by chance, you should be asked what it costs to put the unmatched power 
of this magazine behind your products, with all the exclusive proof of readership 
it alone can give you, the surprising answer is: 


“Product Engineering’s cost-per-thousand is the lowest in its field.” 


This matter of offering the most value for the least money is perhaps the clincher 

to Product Engineering’s dominant advertising position 

in the $28-billion Original Equipment Market. In the past 12 months, advertisers 
put over 1,000 more pages in Product Engineering than in any other design magazine. 
And if you want more original equipment business at less cost, 


you'll be value-wise, indeed, to put Product Engineering first on your schedules. 


“Because,” the advertising manager said, “it's 


the only magazine in the design field that can 


demonstrate this kind of ever-growing 


acceptance among design engineers. 


THE MEN WHO DESIGN 
AMERICA’S NEW PRODUCTS 
READ Product Engineering 


The McGraw-Hill Magazine of Design Engineering 
McGraw-Hill Building, New York 36 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Atlanta 3 © Boston 16 
© Chicage 11 © Cincinnati 8 * Cleveland 
15 © Dallas 1 * Detroit 26 * Los Angeles 
17 * New York 36 © Philadelphia 3 ¢ 
Pittsburgh 22 © San Francisco 4 © St. Louis 8 


THE HUMAN SIDE 


SE 


SHE LOOKS HAPPY, BUT 
she'd probably be a lot 
easier in her mind if she had 


a San Francisco super mar- 
ket hostess to pilot her 


h (| ] . - 4 around that big store. 
all S ’ 


"This Way to the Cheese:" 
A Hostess Shall Lead Them 


Look Magazine 
overage in America’s 
llth county: 9% 

‘The question before the house is this: Have retailers begun to use 


self-service as an excuse to stop selling? 


tell you it’s a trend... 


Some manutacturers will 


Is today’s self-service customer just “‘a pair of legs carrying a 

Newark Evening News body with two hands holding out money and grabbing merchandise ?” 
There are plenty of customers who think self-service retailers have 
that picture of them. So says George Petropoulos, owner of a group 
County, New Jersey: of self-service food markets in San Francisco. George felt self-service 
lacked warmth: He originated an adult education course designed 

to restore that warmth to the retailer-consumer relationship in the 

self-service store. What’s more, he’s an instructor in the Adult 

Education Department of the University of San Francisco where 

the course is given. Recently 15 young women completed the first 

half of this 16-week course as self-service store hostess trainees. They 


were chosen for certain qualities of charm and poise and selling sense. 
And these qualities, sharpened by the course, should be of incalculable 
O benefit to manufacturers, retailers and consumers. 


The course is tailored to the needs of the food industry. But its 
principles can be applied to any modern retail self-service operation. 
And with manufacturers in many fields concerned over the decline 
in selling know-how and the will to sell at retail level, Petropoulos 
thinks his idea can only grow and multiply. 


coverage in Essex 


Actually retailers themselves have long been in a hand-wringing 
stage over the situation. But if they find, develop and train personnel 
they face almost certain raids by competitors. Is a hostess the answer ? 
One group of retailers thinks so. Food market and super market 
operators in San Francisco some months ago looked hard at their 
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Aw opportunity 


almost without limit... 


DECEMBER 


markets overseas 


The 163 million people in the U. S. make 
up only 9.2% of the people in the world 
markets now open to normal U. S. trade. 


This means an almost limitless oppor- 
tunity to expand the markets for U. S. 
goods and services abroad. How important 
these markets are today may be seen from 
the following: 


@ An aircraft maker reports 25% of its sales 


of commercial planes go abroad. 


@ A business machine maker reports an in- 
crease in overseas business of 35% in one 
recent year; a radio manufacturer, 89%. 

A cosmetics firm reports 47% of its total 
net sales .. . an oil company, 28.6% ...a 
drug manufacturer, 39% ...a razor blade 
maker, nearly 50%, in overseas business. 

A U.S. magazine publisher reports that 29 
editions published outside the United States 
is 75% of his United States circulation. 


Living standards overseas can increase at a 
rate far greater than in the U.S. because there 
is greater opportunity for development in 
many areas. 

If you are in these markets or considering 
entering them, we would like to discuss with 
you the problems involved. 

In 16 countries we have completely staffed 
organizations. In each of our international 
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offices, over 95% of the staff are lifelong resi- 
dents of the country. ? 


Out of 372 people in our London office, for 
example, 370 are British subjects. Out of 260 
in India, 255 are natives of the land. Of 176 
in Brazil, 170 are native Latin Americans. As 
a result, our clients’ advertising and promotion 
is in the idiom of the local market. 


The reason for our continuous growth over- 
seas is that J. Walter Thompson Company 
gives the advertiser the benefit of a complete 
knowledge of all local conditions— plus man- 
agers who are trained in world-wide marketing 
and advertising. This experience is continuous- 
ly enriched by constant communication and 
frequent travel (now largely by air) toand from 
the home office. If you are interested in these 
expanding opportunities, write J. Walter 
Thompson Company, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


New York 
Los Angeles 


San Francisco 
Miami 


Durban 
Nairobi 
Bombay 
Calcutta 
New Delhi 
Sydney 
Melbourne 


Detroit 


D. C. 


Chicago 
Washington 


London 

Paris 

Antwerp 
Frankfurt 
Milan 
Johannesburg 
Port Elizabeth 
Cape Town 


Montreal 
Toronto 

Mexico City 
Buenos Aires 
Montevideo 

Rio de Janeiro 
Sao Paulo 
Santiago (Chile) 


Ad campaign 

in one newspaper 
builds national 
prestige and 
recognition 


Company recognition and prestige are 
vital sales factors in every business. 


And that’s what Security Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. of Binghamton, N. Y.., 
set out to build last January in a series 
of full-page advertisements in The 
New York Times Magazine. 


The New York Times carried this 
campaign exclusively, says Advertising 
Manager Len Watson, because: 


“The Times national circulation al- 
most exactly matched our territorial 
setup, and Times readers are in those 
brackets of income and education that 
make them ideal prospects.” 


The ads appeared every third Sunday 
through June.In each ad, in small type, 
readers were offered reprints of the 
striking drawings by David Stone Mar- 
tin which dominated the ads. 


New York Times readers responded to 
this offer by the thousands, week after 
week. Replies came, Mr. Watson points 
out, “from people of standing and 
taste, men in public life, doctors and 
other professional people.” 


Across the country, too, the company’s 
agents reported public reaction, said 
the ads provided important stepping 
stones in their contacts with prospec- 
tive buyers of insurance. 


President Frederick D. Russell reveals 
that “nearly everywhere we have trav- 
eled, my associates and I have re- 
ceived comments from important peo- 
ple in the business world about our 
advertising in The New York Times. 
We couldn’t ask for more.” 


If you’re looking for something more 
from your advertising, let The New 
York Times help you. Find out why 
advertisers have made The New York 
Times first in advertising in the world’s 
first market for 35 years. 


oe ~ owe 

Che New York Cimes 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES 
MIAMI SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 
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situation, concluded that for stores employing 10 or more persons the 
trained hostess was the answer. 


[here was a time, not so long ago, even in the larger towns and 
cities, when shoppers could say ‘Hello’ to the boss whose recognition 
of them made them feel at home. Today’s shopper seldom sees the 
store owner or manager. 


Suppose the customer is a woman planning a dinner party. She 
might welcome expert assistance in shaping up the menu. She is 
ready to buy, not just a quantity of foods but wines and other bev- 
erages. Perhaps she needs kitchen utensils, glassware, items of crock- 
ery, gadgets, electric light bulbs, paper goods, party favors, almost 
anything else the super market stocks. She’s a small gold mine for 
the store. Yet she may leave with fewer than half of her potential 
purchases made. 


If the shopper is a man whose wite has asked him to stop on his 
way home and pick up “a few things,” he too, confused by the 
multiplicity of departments, frustrated because he can’t find what 
he wants without taking a long walk and perhaps retracing his steps 
several times, ends up by snatching what he can see and rushing out. 


Enter the Bride 


Then there are the young wives, the new brides, the first-time 
mothers, the inexperienced husbands, all more or less lost or confused 
when it comes to shopping for a balanced meal. 


These people are an untapped bonanza awaiting the progressive 
retailer, believed the San Francisco market operators. After they had 
reached the conclusion that the super market must be revitalized 
with the human touch, they first asked themselves: Who in today’s 
self-service store should be given the responsibility of greeting the 
customer, making him feel at home, offering assistance, promoting 
the potential plus sales? 


The answer, the retailers decided, lies in the well-trained, well- 
groomed hostess. Petropoulos observes, “She can restore warmth, 
personality, and direct sales appeal to the modern food store. Her 
efforts cannot but result in plus sales.’ Besides welcoming shoppers, 
guiding and assisting them, the hostess, according to Petropoulos and 
his fellow retailers, can make further contributions to the profitable 
operation of the self-service store. For example: 


Her training would alert her to shoplifters and her very presence 
might be a deterrent to this growing menace and profit leak. She would 
be the logical “clearing house’ for manufacturers’ literature, now 
without a central distribution point and more often than not lost 
in the shuffle. She could help in coordinating manufacturer promo- 
tion. She might even act as a contact between salesman and grocery 
buver and, in many cases, save time for both. 


The course which evolved from this reasoning goes on to a second 
eight weeks of Social Arts including personality development, arts 
and techniques of charm, principles and fundamentals of attractive 
dress and manner. 


The fi'st group of 15 trained hostesses wil be ready to go to work 
in stores by midsummer. Retailers are sanguine of results. Freely 
admitting that many of their members have ‘used self-service, which 
is a very wonderful thing, to stop being salesmen and businessmen,” 
they see before them a new era of personal attention to each customer 
by trained, gracious women. 


“Grocery enterprise in the United States,’ Petropoulos points 
out, “is a $40 billion business. With the expansion of the super market 
it will grow larger. We must be prepared to make the most of the 
opportunity this presents to retailers and to the manufacturers who 
provide the merchandise they sell.” 
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Here you are in your office-in-the-air . . . a swift, luxurious 
Capital Constellation. You're quietly organizing last-minute 
plans to land that business in short order... 
days ahead of competition. 


You'll always reach your destination quicker PB 
and better prepared—with facts and fitness 
— when you go the fast, comfortable way, ff, YF 
by Capital Airlines. It’s economical, too! 


Over 500 Flights Daily Between 75 Major Cities 


General Offices: National Airport, AIRLINES 


Washington 1, D.C. 
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How advertisers rate 


Advertising Page Volume— Nine Months 1954 


| Architectural Record 


Architectural Forum 1,457 pages 


‘ 


Progressive Architecture 1,321 pages 


Source: Industrial Marketing 


In the first nine months of 1954 building product 
manufacturers and their advertising agencies placed 
14° more pages in Architectural Record than in the 
second magazine; 59°¢ more than in the third magazine. 


One hundred and forty-one new advertisers turned to 
the Record ir, the nine-month period. 


Behind this strong advertiser vreference for Archivec- 
tural Record are these exclusive advertising values: 


1. Top circulation where it counts. Architectural 
Record leads the field in architect circulation and 
consulting engineer circulation. 


2. Verifiable coverage of over 85% of the 
architect-designed building market. Architec- 
tural Record documents with Dodge Reports its cover- 


age of those architects and engineers who design — 
and specify the products that go into—85% of all archi- 
tect-designed building, nonresidential and residential, 
small and large. 


3. Unequalled editorial service to architects 
and engineers including... 


e more editorial peges (with each page edited specificalls 
for architects and engineers) 


e editorial content scientifically timed and balanced 
with the aid of Dodge Reports of building planning 
activity to be of constant value to architects and 
engineers in terms of their current design opportuni- 
ties (and to manufacturers in terms of their market 
opportunities). 
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architectural magazines 


and Why! 


IOI pages 


lestifying to the editorial excellence of Architectural 
Record are thirty-one competitive editorial awards, 
among them both first awards for which architectural 
magazines were eligible in the American Institute otf 
Architect's 1954 Architectural Journalism Competition. 


4. Steady preference of architects and en- 
gineers for Architectural Record expressed in 61 
out of 68 readership studies SPONSORED BY BUILDING 
PRODUCT MANUFACTURERS AND ADVERTISING 
AGENCIES. 

The strongest testimonials to advertising effectiveness 
are the media decisions of advertisers. Over 500 manu- 
facturers of building products (better than two out of 
three advertisers in architectural magazines) use Archi- 
tectural Record. 
Again in 1955... you will be right with the Record. 
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Architectural Record Again Moves Higher Among 
Nation’s Top Magazines In Advertising Volume. 


In 1952 Architectural Record ranked 13th among all monthly 
magazines published in the U.S. in total number of advertising 
pages. In 1953 Architectural Record moved into 12th place. 
Now in the first nine months of 1954 Architectural Record is 11th. 
No other monthly magazine in the construction field ranks so 
high in advertising volume. 


Architectural 
66Workbook of the 
ep C 0 r active architect 
and engineer’? 


119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N.Y. 


F.W. DODGE 
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CORPORATION 


TRUSTEES 


Richand [Wilson 
The PULITZER PRIZE in journalism 
for distinguished reporting m Natuonal Afairs 


a 


oF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


— 


Scoops don’t come easy for a 
newspaperman. Hollywood legend 
notwithstanding, reporters rarely 
find sensational disclosures dumped 
in their laps. 

More often it’s plain, hard work 
that produces truly important stories 
such as Richard L. Wilson’s front- 
pagers on what the FBI reported to 
the White House in 1945 on Harry 
Dexter White and numerous others 
accused of Communist affiliation. 
These stories in the Minneapolis 
Tribune last year revealed that, long 
before any of the subsequent con- 
gressionai investigations, the FBI 
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alerted the White House on alleged 
widespread Soviet espionage in the 
federal government. 

Washington was jolted. High- 
ranking figures perspired profusely, 
hurled charges and refutations, while 
Wilson’s story was hailed as a “‘jour- 
nalistic performance in the highest 
interests of American democracy.”’ 
First official kudos for the tall, tal- 
ented chief of the Minneapolis Star 
and Tribune’s and the Des Moines 
Register and Tribune’s Washington 
Bureau was a Sigma Delta Chi award 
for distinguished service in the field of 
Washington correspondence—then, 
the Pulitzer Prize. 

Praise for many a memorable 
news beat and excellent reporting 
job comes regularly to the Minne- 
apolis Star and Tribune’s Washing- 
ton Bureau. Dick Wilson’s Pulitzer 
Prize has been enshrined in an al- 
ready bulging trophy case of awards, 
medals and prizes accumulated by 
the Bureau’s staff. 

Wilson, who started his Washing- 
ton job 22 years ago, first earned 
capital press corps recognition as an 
agricultural expert for his succinct 
reports on New Deal developments 


in the federal farm program. Over 
the years he has acquired the presi- 
dency of the National Press Club, 
an array of first-name acquaintances 
among the leading figures of our 
time and the responsibility for head- 
ing the five-man news-gathering 
team whose knowing coverage of the 
Washington scene keeps Upper Mid- 
west readers among the nation’s best 
informed on national and interna- 
tional affairs. 

Dick Wilson’s prize-winning re- 
porting, a daily feature in the Min- 
neapolis Star and Tribune, is a shin- 
ing example of the high standards of 
thorough, accurate news coverage 
which have won for these newspapers 
the respect, admiration and loyalty 
of the largest audience of readers in 
the Upper Midwest. 


Minneapolis 
Starazd Tribune 


EVENING MORNING & SUNDAY 


620,000 SUNDAY- 485,000 DAILY 


JOHN COWLES, President 
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COMMENT 


Do You Really Manage? 


People outside of selling usually are quick to praise the sales 
ability of the sales executive. It is assumed that the man who has 
risen to the top knows how to sell. Praise does not come so quickly 


for the sales manager's ability to manage. 


Perhaps one of the biggest handicaps any sales executive—regard- 
less of his abilitvy—has to overcome before his board considers pro 
moting him to the presidency is the fact that he is a successful man 
in selling. Reason: fellow executives are on guard against being 
“sold.” The presidency calls for selling of a high degree if a company 
is to prosper. The true test of the sales executive promoted to the 
presidency, however, is his ability to manage. 


You have your own list of traits the successful sales manager must 
have and apply. Now along comes Russell H. Colley, who has 
observed top managers at General Electric and in his association 
with McKinsey & Co. as senior marketing consultant, with his list. 
Would you agree that the purpose of managing is to find and apply 
ways to accomplish better and simpler what we are trying to ac 
complish? And that the successful manager has the ability of: 


Looking to the future with imagination and courage. 


Thinking through the objectives, and the work to be done to reach 
these objectives. 


Organizing the work into the simplest and most effective pattern. 


Finding, developing and motivating people to perform segments 
of the job better than the manager, himself, could do them. 


Putting the pieces of work back together again—that is—blending 
the elements into a harmonious whole. 


Integrating the whole function of advertising with other func 
tions (such as research, sales or production) in the over-all best in- 
terests of the enterprise. 


Measuring progress, to adjust course of action, and as a means of 
continuous improvement. 


Importance of Being Impractical 


“Looking to the future with imagination and courage” (see above 
Comment) is the No. 1 trait of the successful executive. 


In sales, and in all business, are we demonstrating enough of both? 


Are we in selling, as the critics of the profession often sav, so de- 
voted to being 100 practical that we have neither the time nor the 
courage to do a little creative, impractical dreaming ? 


News item: “Nuclear Development Associates, Inc., announced 
today that Laurance and David Rockefeller have acquired a minority 
interest in the company. 


“Formed in 1948 the firm’s current projects include design of a 
breeder reactor for the Detroit Edison nuclear power group and 
development of reactors for aircraft.” 


Prediction: Like-minded people who are plunging into the frontiers 
of nuclear development will revolutionize the products you sell and 
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How to Package 
SMALL ITEMS 


GET SAFETY and SALES 


with LUSTEROID 
Vials and Tubes 


Now you can protect and merchandise 
products that are “too small” for ordinary 
packaging. 

There’s a LUSTEROID plastic container 
that's just right for carrying your small 
items to market. These crystal-clear vials 
and tubes are strong, tough, unbreakable. 
They display your product while protect- 
ing it. And they save money, too. 

No labels to affix, because LUSTEROID 
is printable. You save on handling and 
shipping since LUSTEROID is so light in 
weight. 

You have a wide choice in colors in 
standard diameters from 4” to 142” and 
in lengths up to 6”. Cork, slip-on and 
screw-cap Closures. 


Write for samples and 
quotation today. 


A 
5 0 


vo" 


oo" 


¥ 


| LUSTEROID 


Container Company, Inc. 


16 West Parker Avenue, Maplewood, N.J. 


How does Your Salesman rate with the PA? 


APPROVED LIST...or NOT APPROVED? 


Whether your company’s name goes into the Purchas- 
ing Age nt’s * ‘approved list”. . . or his circular file 

makes all the difference in the world. If youre on his 
list of approved suppliers, you're in. But if youre not 


on that all- important list, your competitors are in and 
youre out. 


That’s why it’s such sound sales and advertising 
policy to sell the PA first, last and always. Clearly, 
advertising can work hand in hand with your direct 


If you sell an industrial product ... 


put PURCHASING power behind it! 


sales efforts to sell the PA on your products, your 
company. 


Recognized as the PA’s own magazine since 1915, 
PURCHASING gives you the largest available coverage of 
industrial purchasing executives. Purcuasinc’s high 
renewal rate — 80.9% — gives you further proot of its 
value, and its high re ade rship. Whatever industry you 
sell to, remember — you're not doing a complete adver- 
tising or selling job unless you cover the PA. 


PURCHASING, 


WB 
PURCHASING MAGAZINE @ 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


{ basic magazine on any industrial advertising schedule! 


A CONOVER =-+sMAST 
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PUBLICATION 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


the problems you ll be concerned with in your lifetime. 


Should we in selling condemn the people who are going to uproot 
today’s successful applications of products and services? Should we 
scoff at them as dreamers and impute disloyalty because they don’t 
with the established order—and have the courage to dream 


the dreams that will change our lives? 


agre 


Reminder: “... the physicists of the 1920's and the 1930's appeared 
to many people to have gone quite crazy,” recalls Dr. Lee A. Du- 
Bridge, president of The California Institute of ‘Technology, and 
chairman of the famous radar establishment during World War II. 


“The industrialists, especially, were disgusted with the nuclear 
physicists ; they seemed to have lost all contact with the ‘real world,’ ”’ 
continues Dr. DuBridge. “They were no longer talking ‘common 
sense —which was true. They were talking about things wholly 
new to human experience, things for which common sense, by its very 


nature, could not be anv guide. 


News item: “America’s genius for bigness has never found more 
lavish expression than in the $12 billion outpouring of public funds 

. to build an industrial empire founded on the terrible power of 
the atom. ‘The capital investment alone—S$6 billion—is . . . bigger 
by far than the total assets of General Motors or DuPont. .. .” 


The dreamers, whose nuclear dream came within reach only as 
far back as 1939, proved to be incredibly practical. 


Savs Dr. DuBridge: “We realize now that the dreamy nuclear 
physicists of the 1920’s and 1930's were doing things which would 
have far more influence on man’s future, good or bad, than the 
activities of all of the businessmen, bankers, engineers and politicians 


put together.’ 


The tolerance and the encouragement of the dreamers is not just 
a job for the sheltered in: our universities. ‘Those among us who are 
dissatisfied with man’s lot and his present capability to extract new 
secrets from nature and apply them for human benefit are the ones 
who insure our prosperity. 


It falls to the majority of us to engineer the applications of scien- 
tific discoveries. Who among us 20 years ago would have dreamed 
of selling products to produce nuclear material? Within another 
20 years our children will wonder why we look with awe on our 
ability to handle the atom. 


Let's treasure the courage to be impractical. It’s important. 


G-E Ends "Suggested" Prices 


“We feel we have no right to set retail prices,’ declares Charles K. 
Rieger, vice-president in charge of General Electric’s Appliance Park 
in Louisville. “Our distributors can set prices better than we can,” 
he says in announcing that G-E’s 60 distributors are free to set retail 
prices on all but a few major G-E appliances. 


“We're just getting more -ealistic,” declares Rieger. 


Involved are: refrigerators, air conditioners, washing machines, 
dishwashers, electric ranges and water heaters. 


None of the products has been legally fair-traded. G-E’s suggested 
retail prices have been just that. G-E, of course, has fair-traded a 
number of its trafic appliances and vigorously set out to enforce 
Fair Trade prices. 


So the Fair Trade battle grows hotter. 
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all the din 


3 — ae cali 
Jo the Doctor 
Hears 

ys ene 
™ the familiar 


SPOKESMAN for 

the ninety percent of physicians 
who constitute State Medical So- 
cieties. Grass roots reporter of pro- 
fessional news in the doctor’s home 
state. Voice of opinion for his own 
medical colleagues on economic and 
society matters. 

Read early, regularly and with the 
inevitable confidence accorded to 
official publications aid to the ad- 
vertising accepted by the A. M. A 
Councils. 

Before you okay your next medical 
advertising schedule, better ask the 
man who prepares it: 


“Will the Docior see OUR PROD- 
UCT STORY in his ow n State 
Medical Journal?” 


EASY UNIT HANDLING—One Contract! 
One Original Plate! One Statement! 


STATE JOURNAL 
ADVERTISING BUREAU 


of the 
Amertcan Medical Association 
535 NORTH DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


ALABAMA~— Journal of Med., Assn. of 

ARIZONA— Medicine 

ARKANSAS - Med. Society, Journal of 

CONNECTICUT — State Med. Journal 

DELAWARE — Med. Journal 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Med. Annals of, 

FLORIDA - Med. Assn., Journal of 

GEORGIA — Journal of Med. Assn. of 

HAWAII Med. Journol 

INDIANA -- State Med. Assn., Journal of 

1OWA— State Med. Soc., Journal of 

KANSAS - Med. Soc., Journal of 

KENTUCKY — Med. Journal 

LOUISIAI¥A — Journal of State Med. Society 

MAINE — Med. Assn., Journal of the 

MARYLAND Medical Journal 

MICHIGAN - State Med. Soc., Journal of 

MINNESOTA — Medicine 

MISSOURI- Medicine 

NEBRASKA — Stote Med. Journo! 

NEW JFRSEY— Journal of Med. Soc. of 

NORTH \CAROLINA—- Med. Journal 

OHIO — State Med. Journal 

OKLAHOMA State Med. Assn., Journal of 

PENNSYLVANIA Med. Journal 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN-.Med. Journal (Cole. 
Utoh, Wyo, Mew Mex., Mont.) 

SOUTH CAROLINA— Med. Assn., Journal of 

SOUTH DAKOTA- Journal of Med 

TENNESSEE State Med. Assn., Journal of 

TEXAS STATE Journal of Med 

VIRGINIA-- Med. Monthly 

WEST VIRGINIA — Med. Journal 

WISCONSIN— Med. Jovrnal 


A great 


Homer Bell widower, 

lawyer, judge, and head of a 
rollicking household. 

Gene Lockhart makes 
Homer Bell real, 
believable, lovable! 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Maude, Homer's housekeeper. 
Knows all the local gossip. 
She’s quick with a wisecrack 
and argues with Homer 

like an opposing attorney. 


This is Homer’s niece Casey 
(Cassandra, for long). She’s 15, 
quite a tomboy ... but in the 
process of discovering she’s 
very much a woman. 


starring | © ene 


A happy, heart-warming show with the broadest audience a})peal ever offered 
for local sponsorship. Each of the 39 filmed episodes is a light-hearted portrayal 
of goings-on in a typical American household. It’s refreshing entertainment the 
whole family will enjoy! 


NBC FILM DIVISION 


SERVING ALL SPONSORS...SERVING ALL STATIONS 


NBC FILM DIVISION—30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 7 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Illinois 
Sunset & Vine Sts., Hollywood, Calif. © In Canada: RCA Victor, 225 Mutual St., Toronto; 1551 Bishop St., Montreal 
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The signs of Charlotte are signs of a market 
more important by far than city size indicates. 
Take wholesaling, for example: 


So populous and so rich is the area Charlotte serves 
that the city’s wholesale sales barrel up to a 
$334,000,000 total*— 36th among the nation's cities. 


Charlotte's wholesale sales are almost triple those of any other 
Carolina city—surpass Toledo, Rochester and Providence —exceed 
the individual totals of fifteen sovereign states. 


Also wholesalers (of your advertising message) are Charlotte's 
two great area stations—50,000 watt WBT and top power 
WBTV, 100,000 watts on Channel 3. Charlotte's wholesalers, 
with the help of Charlotte’s two wholesale advertising 

media, will do a wonderful job for your product. 


*"'Merchant Wholesalers” only——Sales Management, 1953 


Coucrage ta Match the Market 


Represented Nationally by CBS Radio and Television Spot Soles 


CUREtUTTS, &. C. 


The Radio-TV Services 
of the Jefferson Standard 
life Insurance Company 
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TRENDS 


What's Wrong with Stealing from Competitors ? 


Safeway Stores, Inc., second largest food chain op- 
erator, is in a hassle with big food and soap makers on 
merchandising methods. The chain objects to redeeming 
coupons, giving shelf space to premiums, the offering of 
merchandise prizes or trips to store personnel, and a 
host of other competitive practices. In a long statement 
abounding with concrete examples, Safeway attacks pro- 
motion deals. The concluding sentence of the statement 
is as follows: 


“In essence they (the types of activities under attack 
by Safeway) serve the purpose of borrowing business 


either from the future or from a competing brand.”’ 


Safeway most certainly is entitled to gripe about prac- 
tices which are damaging to its selfish interests, but 
shouldn’t the manufacturer be his own judge of whether 
or not he wishes to borrow from the future? And what 
is bad about “borrowing business from a competing 
brand?” Isn’t competition the very essence of the free 
enterprise system? Safeway certainly tries to borrow 
customers from A & P and Kroger; what’s wrong with 
Procter & Gamble trying to borrow from Colgate-Palm- 
olive, and vice versa? 


SAFEWAY DISLIKES THESE PRACTICES 


The Safeway statement, sent to upwards of 50 major 
suppliers, listed 16 ‘“‘bad’’ promotions and practices, in- 
cluding advertising allowances, display allowances, dis- 
criminations in pricing and service, deals intended to 
force the retailer to use suppliers’ point-of-purchase mate- 
rial, and “deals too absurd to classify.”” Among the last- 
mentioned was an opportunity offered the retailer to 
buy a gross of goldfish bowls and fish to go in them with 
the purchase of 20 cases of cereals. When the fish arrived, 
the retailer was asked to limit the sale of the bowls and 
the fish to one with the purchase of two packages of the 
cereal. Safeway claims it is absurd to expect a self-service, 
cash-and-carry retail food store, operating through ware- 
houses, to buy, distribute and handle such items, and, in 
addition, limit sales to only those who purchase one brand. 


Safeway doesn’t like to be “loaded” and cites as a 
horrible example a display-allowance deal which, in order 
to obtain lowest first costs, required it to purchase a 
six-month supply of a brand. 


Safeway doesn’t like to redeem coupons. Claims that 
the usual two-cent fee doesn’t cover costs. A recent check 
revealed 147 different coupons at one store at one time. 


Neither does Safeway like to have sales representatives 
distribute stickers, coupons or forms of allowances. One 
company, for example, supplied its salesmen with “eight 
cents off” stickers. The salesmen were to obtain permis- 
sion from the retailer to affix the stickers to store stocks, 
and the retailer would be paid in cash—eight cents for 
each sticker so used. Safeway thinks that such methods 
of distribution of allowances can’t help but be discrimina- 
tory in that all fetailers.couid not receive proportionately 
equal treatment; Safeway sent its men into competing 
stores to check the quantities of stickers applied, as 
against the rumber offered to Safeway on a per-store 
basis, and claimed that the discrimination was obvious. 


Grocery manufacturers aren’t talking about the Safe- 
way charges—for the record. Most of them seem to 
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believe, however, that special product promotions serve to 
stimulate public interest in food stores, that they create 
store trafic for cooperating stores, that they are, to a 
considerable extent, responsible for record 1954 sales. 


Safeway says it’s not objecting to consumer promotional 
deals that are carried on directly between brand promoters 
and consumers—but is all against those which require 
direct participation or action by the retailer. The chain 
says it has no objecion to requests for so-called dealer 
support for brands, claims to feature and promote sup- 
plier’s brand in its own interest, but reserves the right to 
time such activities to suit its own purposes. 


WHAT MAKES A NEWSPAPER GREAT? 


In a talk before delegates to the national convention of 
Sigma Delta Chi, journalistic fraternity, John Cowles, 
president, Minneapolis Star and Tribune, analyzed 
circulation gains and losses of American newspapers and 
suggested three conclusions that might be drawn: 


1. The growth of television watching has reduced the 
relative appeal of run-of-mine entertainment features in 
newspapers. 


2. Because of the rapidly rising educational level of 
the American public and its steadily widening range of 
interests, those newspapers built largely on the formula 
of sex and crime sensationalism, plus entertainment fea- 
tures, no longer adequately satisfy all the interests the 
reader wants satisfied. 


3. ‘Those newspapers that do the most complete and 
unbiased job of news reporting tend increasingly to hold 
old and win new readers. 


If Mr. Cowles’ conclusions have any bearing on adver- 
tising media decisions, and we think they have, they are 
further confirmation of the fact that truly intelligent 
media selection must go far beyond mere circulation and 
rate figures. 


HOUSING IN THE U.S. 


THOUSANDS OF NEW 
NONFARM DWELLING UNITS STARTED 
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Two of the most essential elements in our economy 
seem set for a big 1955 year. Housing, according to 
F. Ww. orem Corp. forecasts, wit exceed the record- 

Motor vehicle 
production may even top the 1950 mark. 


MOTOR VEHICLE 
PRODUCTION 


(FACTORY SALES FROM PLANTS IN THE U. S.) 
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EXPRESS RATES REDUCED 


If you have occasion to send point-of-purchase materials, 
catalogs and similar sales aids into the field, either on a 
periodic basis or in connection with a specifically timed 
campaign, you can probably save money by checking up 
on the new Railway Express Agency rates which went 
into effect Nov. 27 on many types of advertising and 
printed matter. 


The substantial third-class rate reductions—as high 
as 40% or more, depending on weight and distance— 
are based on new pound rates and cover nine express 
scale, or distance, groupings. On a 20-pound package 
between Boston and Atlanta, for example, the new rates 
save 42%; on a 26-pound package between New York 
and Cleveland the saving is 38%. Minimum charges are 
$1.80. Among the articles to which the new rates apply 
are advertising matter, almanacs, books, calendars, greet- 
ing and other cards, catalogs, circulars, labels, pamphlets 
and tags. 


SWEET'S MARKETING MEMOS 


The publishers of Sweet’s Catalog Service have started 
a series of bulletins addressed to sales executives in the 
interest of greater efficiency in industrial marketing. In 
their introduction they say, “Each memo in the series has 
been planned to contain enough ideas on marketing so 
that there will be some good in them for all, and—we 
hope—a great deal of good for many.” They contain no 
direct “sell” for Sweet’s. 


The current one is devoted to the perennially interest- 
ing question, “Just How Much Do Advertising ‘In- 
quiries’ Mean in Your Marketing Program?” SM doesn’t 
think that its high opinion of the value of these marketing 
memos is biased because the current one quotes liberally— 
for background—from a Sates MANAGEMENT piece 
dating all the way back to 1923 by Roy W. Johnson who 
operated under the pseudonym of Chelthenham Bold and 
called his piece, ““The Passion for Inquiries.”’ 


We like particularly one of Sweet’s conclusions: 


“But advertising is not—or should not be—considered 
an end in itself. It only has value when treated as an 
integral part of a manufacturer’s total machinery for 
producing orders—in an orderly way. When one part of 
a piece of operating production machinery is put under 
test, it is OK and some benefits may accrue, so long as 
the testing apparatus doesn’t interfere with the output of 
the machine. So it is with the order-producing machine. 
Unless watched carefully, the testing apparatus can be- 
come so involved and so elaborate that it all but over- 
comes the thing it is supposed to test, and interferes with 
all the other moving parts as well.” 


We can’t guarantee that Sweet’s will put you on the 
list to receive these marketing memos. Obviously it is 
interested in’ industrial manufacturers gnd their adver- 
tising agencies. If you want to try and get on the list you 
can address Garwood Wolff, Mer. of Sales Promotion 
and Advertising, Sweet’s Catalog Service, 119 West 40th 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


PHILIP SALISBURY 
Editor 
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An inquiry from a man with a problem 


. your invitation to sales. 


90,000 Sales Leads! 


. - » 96,000 calls for help . . . 90,000 
opportunities to land a_ contract! 


Here is an aviation design engineer with a problem. Like his 
fellow engineers and scientists in every phase of aviation, 
progress to him means thousands of problems . . . questions 


both large and small which he must answer. 


In the past 12 months, men like him have used the Reader 
Service facilities of AVIATION AGE to send 90,000 calls for 
help to aviation manufacturers and suppliers . 90,000 invi- 


tations to sales 


If your product fills a need in the aviation market, you should 


be getting your share of these sal< j-producing inquiries. 


If your advertising is now reaching AVIATION AGE’s 30,000 
“technical-management”’ readers, check your sales depart- 
ment’s record of inquiries from these potential buyers. And if 


you re reaching thesc ‘mportant people, ask your local 


AVIATION AGE representative to show you the number of 


inguiries your COMpetitors are getting. 


The magazine of 


Aviation’s Technical Management 


A CONOVER-MAST 
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Does the Manufacturer Who Battles 
Discounters Win Extra Dealer Loyalty ? 


. . . and does the effort produce extra sales and extra 


profits? Sheaffer Pen's answer: an emphatic "yes." It has 


ruthlessly cut off shipments to known discounters and now 


claims less than 1% of its products sold at cut prices. 


BY DAVID J. ATCHISON 


Combating discount houses is 
usually considered a highly unprofit- 
able martyr’s role, but W. A. Sheaffer 
Pen Co. has played the role with grim 
determination and now reports: 

Sales are up an estimated $10 mil- 
lion in 1954 over 1953. 

Further, 1953 sales were $25,161,- 
532, up 4% over the best previous 
year, 1951. 


A Fighting Program 


Here is what Sheaffer has done 
about fighting price cutters since 
Jan. 1: 

1. Revamped its executive sales 
echelon. Jack Asthalter, former east- 
ern sales manager and familiar with 
New York and East Coast discount 
houses, was brought to the company’s 
home offices in Fort Madison, Ia., 
and made general merchandising 
manager, with authority to oversee 
the campaign against discounters. 

2. Retained the William J. Burns 
International Detective Agency, 
Pinkerton’s National Detective 
Agency and Willmark Shopping 
Service to shop retailers suspected of 
cutting prices on Sheaffer merchan- 
dise. 

3. Started legal proceedings under 
Fair Trade laws against 232 price 
cutters. 

4. Obtained 20 injunctions against 
dealers known to be discounting 
Sheaffer products. 

5. Started 30 additional injunction 
suits (now pending). 

6. Cut off between 350 and 400 
retail outlets discovered price cutting. 
This action, in effect, canceled $554,- 
000 in previous annual business from 
these discounting retailers. 

7. Obtained Fair Trade agree- 
ment from 162 retailers faced with 
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Fair Trade injunctions by Sheaffer. 

Result: Sheaffer claims that less 
than 1% of its products find their 
way into price-cutting stores. 

Management doesn’t entirely credit 
the sales gain to its war on dis- 
counters. It cites Sheaffer’s new 
Snorkel pen, the company’s bell- 
wether TV program and the close to 
$1 million it has spent on advertising 
so far this year, as highly important 
factors constributing to the sales in- 
crease. Nevertheless, dealers are 
keenly aware and highly appreciative 
of Sheaffer’s crack down on price cut- 
ters, as is indicated in this letter from 
a major jeweler in Boston: 

“We have taken steps to reduce 
our support of, or to eliminate from 
our stocks, the merchandise of one of 
your competitors who takes a dif- 
ferent attitude on Fair Trade.” 


Protects Dealers 


Another: “Our business with you 
has doubled over the previous year, 
and we have plans for continuing to 
enlarge our Sheaffer business during 
the coming season. We certainly 
think of you as an example, an excel- 
lent one, of what can be done by a 
manufacturer to protect his dealers, 
reputation and prices.” 

Regardless of the fact that almost 
+00 dealers have been dropped, 
Sheaffer believes that in its 42-year 
history the company has never en- 
joyed better dealer relations. This 
has been substantiated by letters such 
as the foregoing and by reams of 
correspondence applauding the com- 
pany for its support of the legitimate 
retailer and for its clear moral per- 
spective. 

What some people call ‘“Sheaffer’s 
fight” to protect its dealers through 


enforcement of Fair Trade practices 
cannot be called a “new fight” in the 
true sense of the term. Walter A. 
Sheaffer, II, president, expresses it 
this way: “This is nothing new with 
us; our house has always been sub- 
stantially in order. We never did sell 
knowingly to discount houses and we 
are now merely reafirming our posi- 
tion with dealers. We've been 
policing our line for years, and lower- 
ing the boom on dealers who cut 
prices.” 

Why such a fuss over dealer re- 
lations? “Obviously, since we sell 
directly to dealers, our relations with 
them are highly important. A retailer 
sells a myriad of items in his store 
and—look at the unpainted truth— 
he might conceivably get along with- 
out us. But, can we get along with- 
out him? Of course not. This com- 
pany is responsible for a lot of people 
—10°% of Fort Madison’s population 
—and we must maintain good dealer 
relations.” 


Careful Price Setting 


He emphasizes the fact that the 
company has been “fair trading be- 
fore enactment of the Fair Trade 
law, and on price setting we've al- 
ways had to be right. If we’re wrong, 
the consumer is going to lose faith in 
the merchandise, the dealer will lack 
confidence in the company and they'll. 
both look to something else.” 

What about the battering the Fair 
Trade law quite frequently takes? 
“It’s obvious that Fair Trade is some- 
thing the dealers like,” Sheaffer says, 
“or else it wouldn’t have existed 
through all the pressures put upon it 
by certain groups.” 

There are certain features of the 
Fair Trade law he considers of major 
importance to his company and _ to 
many other manufacturers. 

“In the first place, no product can 
be fa‘r-traded if it is not in free and 
open competition with other products 
of the same general class. That re- 
quirement is spelled out in the laws 
themselves. 

“In the second place, the Fair 
Trade laws do not say that a manu- 
facturer and a dealer can get together 
and ‘fix’ the price at which the manu- 
facturer’s product will be sold to the 
consumer. The retailer does not, in 
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any way, participate in the determina- 
tion of the price. He merely agrees 
that, if he wishes to sell the product, 
he will sell it at the price stipulated 
by the manufacturer.” 

Competition, then, is carefully pre- 
served and aggressively promoted by 
two factors, Sheaffer explains: (1) 
The requirement of the Fair Trade 
laws; (2) the market place that ousts 
the manufacturer who puts too high 
a price on his product. 

Not sharing the opinion that the 
retailer who buys merchandise from a 
manufacturer has the right to sell it 
for whatever he pleases, Sheaffer 
firmly believes that “in the case of 
nationally advertised brands, dealers 
aren't merely selling merchandise. 
They're also selling the goodwill, 
reputation, and name of the manu- 
facturer—all of which are property 
rights which belong to the manufac- 
turer and which he never relin- 
quishes. 

“These are rights the manufac- 
turer is justified in protecting against 
economic piracy.” 

Sheaffer points out that the Fair 
‘Trade laws too often are thought of 
as a protective measure for the small 
retailer against the large, and the 
laws’ merits are judged on that basis. 
“There is no denying the fact that, 
so far as the retail price of fair- 
traded goods is concerned, these laws 
do keep the small and large retailer 
on an equal basis. Obviously, price 
alone is not the controlling factor in 
competition, and retailers handle a 
great many commodities that are not 
fair-traded and that can be sold at 
any price the retailer ‘fixes.’ 

“Fair trade, in other words, can 
never protect the inefficient dealer 
against the efficient. Moreover, what 
‘protection’ the small dealer may en- 
joy from Fair Trade is merely an 
incidental by-product of its chief ob- 
jective: to protect the goodwill, the 
reputation and the investment of the 
manufacturer. It is this objective that 
is so frequently lost sight of.” 

Sheaffer is certain that it is not a 
matter of matching the manufac- 
turer’s welfare against the public’s 
welfare. The consumer isn’t sacrificed 
for the sake of the manufactyrer, 
“for if he doesn’t like the manufac- 
turer’s price, he is always free to buy 
one of many other items of the same 
kind manufactured by others.” 

He poses six questions he believes 
must be answered in making an ob- 
jective appraisal of Fair Trade: 

1. What effect would unrestrained 
price cutting on nationally branded 
goods have on our economy as a 
whole? 

2. What effect would it have on 
the manufacturer’s investment in re- 
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BOSTON STATIONERS ASSOCIATION 


Citation 
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Sheaffer products and for keeping us products in the 
hands of the legitimate retail dealers only, thus uphold- 


ing the price structure 


welfare of the dealer, 


Motion offered by John W 
Murray, Past-President of the 
Boston Stationers Association, 
and present Lt Governor of Re 
gion | of the NSOEA 

Fall meeting, October 18, 1954 
Hotel Kenmore, Boston 


Seconded and unanimously voted 
by members present 


The Boston Stationers Association heralds the W. A. 
Sheaffer Pen Company for their valiant efforts to enforce 


the fair trade prices which have been established on all 


AFFER PEN COMPANY 


so essential to the continuing 


Signed 
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WALTER A. TANCH 
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DEALERS have every reason to be cynical about the sincerity of 


many manufacturers who procl 


aim that they are battling the dis- 


counters. But Sheaffer, obviously, has stirred deep admiration for its 
no discount policy and won enthusiastic support of dealers who believe 
in Fair Trade laws and are determined to make them work. 


search, in promotion and advertising ? 
Would he be in a position to, or 
willing to, continue that investment 
if his product were the “victim” of a 
price war? 

3. Can retailers continue to service 
a product at nominal cost if férced 
to sell that product originally at an 
inadequate profit to themselves? 

4. Doesn’t the fact that a manu- 
facturer stipulates, and advertises 
nationally, the retail price of his prod- 
uct, protect the consumer against the 
retailer who might try to charge a 
higher price? 

5. Wouldn’t retailers, who need a 
fair profit to give adequate service, 
refuse to handle products that are 
footballed in the market place? And 


wouldn’t that give discount houses 
that offer little or no service a mo- 
nopoly in the distribution of those 
products? And when they obtained 
that monopoly, wouldn’t the price go 
back up—even above the original 
Fair Trade price? And how well off, 
then, would the consumer be? 

6. Isn’t it true that the manufac- 
turer of a fair-traded product stip- 
ulates the price of his product at his 
own risk? And if he prices it too high, 
isn’t the consumer, under the Fair 
Trade laws, always able to buy some 
other manufacturer’s product of the 
same type? And isn’t the dealer 
always free, under those same laws, 
to reject that manufacturer’s product 

(Continued on page 96) 
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THEY’RE IN THE NEWS BY HARRY WOODWARD 


Sheaffer's Sheaffer: 
He Got the Point 


Sons who bear famous names and give 
them added lustre are as rare as discount 
houses that believe in Fair Trade: But 
meet Walter A. Sheaffer, II, (right) presi- 
dent of W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co., Fort 
Madison, la. Now in his early 30’s, young 
Walt became, in ’53, president of the com- 
pany which is one of the largest dollar- 
volume producers of writing instruments. 
Incensed by the inroads the discount houses 
were making into what should have been 
Sheaffer dealers’ Fair Trade sales, he took 
positive steps to combat the situation. How 
well he succeeded is the basis of a story, 
page 36. Young Sheaffer, attended Colgate 
University, worked in the company’s 
factory during his summer vacations. When 
war came he left his education uncom- 
pleted, served overseas in mechanized in- 
fantry, was wounded under fire. After the 
war he went to work full-time, served in 
various departments on his way up. Re- 
cently he and his v-p in charge of sales, 
R. Harvey Whidden (left), were given a 
special citation by the Boston Stationers 
Association for their efforts to enforce Fair 
‘Trade prices, thus keeping Sheaffer prod- 
ucts in the hands of retail dealers only. 
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All That Glisters ls Not Gold: 
Sometimes It's Plywood .. . 


. and sometimes, as in the case of Clay Brown, 
the gold comes in the form of the company presi- 
dency. Clay, who used to be his firm’s sales 
manager, is now president of M & M Wood 
Working Co., Portland, Ore., West Coast door 
and lumber concern, one of the two largest ply- 
wood producers in the world. Furthermore, he’s 
the first president ever chosen outside the con- 
trolling family ranks. Furthermore, again, the 
company had left the post vacant a year while 
it searched out the best man for the job. Brown 
has spent his entire career in the lumber, plywood 
and allied wood product lines. After serving a 
lumber company he went to M & M aas sales 
manager, left to become v-p and manager, Ply- 
wood Division, Smith Wood Products, Inc. 
Then he went on to U. S. Plywood Corp. as 
assistant to the president. In "45 he resigned as 
v-p to enter private business. It took M & M 
to win him away ... A rabid baseball fan, he’s 
president of the mnewly-organized Portland 
Beaver Pacific Coast league team. Here, (left) 
in his all-plywood office, he’s signing Joe Ziegler, 
ex-Buffalo, as club manager. 


Journalist, Salesman, Chairman: 


It Takes All Kinds—of Drive 


When Edward G. Gerbic was recently 
elected chairman of Association of National 
Advertisers’ board it was another step away 
from his college planning: For Ed trained 
at Marquette University as a journalist. 
But he never practiced his trade. For Ed 
got out of Marquette in the Depression’s 
slough. And instead of pounding a type- 
writer he pounded the pavement, as a sales- 
man. After a year he was taken on by 
Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, 
N. J., in the same capacity: He’s been 
with the company ever since. Today his 
title is v-p in charge of merchandising and 
advertising. And this year his alma mater 
gave him its By-Line Award; when he ac- 
cepted it he said, “You taught me that 
as a writer I made a very good salesman.” 
He added that his original white hope, 
journalism, isn’t so very far from adver- 
tising after all: “An advertising man re- 
ports product news. A journalist reports 
news. Advertising and news go hand-in- 
hand.” With him (center) Paul West and 
(right) Ben Donaldson. 
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Memo on Selection of Salesmen 


BY RICHARD S. SCHULTZ ©* Industrial Relations Methods, Inc. 


1. Best results in selection of sales personnel are 
} 
Atl 


lieved most simply and economically through a soundly 
designed program for decision. 


2. The selection process is a combination of opinion, 
well-informed judgment, description, observation, meas- 
urement and interpretation. 


3. The selection of a man for a sales position for a 
particular territory in a company is based on a calculated 
estimate or decision on his probability of success. The 
best men may fail because of unpredictable or unforsee- 
able factors. Conversely, some men who appear doubtful 
may succeed because of factors not readily established or 
observable at the time of employment. 


4. It is suggested that more attention be given to 
effective use of the application form and background in- 
formation. Such data can be evaluated by interpretation 
and personal judgment or by actual point scor‘ng similar 


to a test. 


5. In the past the interview was regarded as an unre- 
liable tool for selection of salesmen. It can now be utilized 
more effectively to obtain a reasonably accurate estimate 
of an applicant's potentiality for success in selling: 

(a) There has been developed the guided or patterned 
tvpe of interview. This is an orderly procedure which en- 
ables the interviewer to obtain information, impressions 
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and estimates of the applicant. 

(b) When such information is carefully recorded, 
summarized and interpreted on a simple form, it is possible 
to obtain a dependable evaluation of many characteristics 
of an applicant which are not measured by any other pro- 
cedure or by tests. 

(c) Companies most successful in using the soundest 
procedures for interviewing of applicants, have also taken 
definite steps to train management, staff and other per- 
sonnel in the art and technique of reliable interviewing. 

(d) Companies devoting special efforts to this im- 
portant training of managerial and key personnel in dest 
use of the interview technique have improved the selec- 
tion process. 

(e) The interview is a natural selection tool. It is a 
practical test in selection of salesmen. If the interview 
technique is used properly, it becomes an important selec- 
tion tool. Such information can be used dependably not 
only by branch or local management but by home office 
as a management control for appraising applicants. 


6. “Aptitude” testing for selection of salesmen can yield 
more positive and helpful results, provided each organiza- 
tion takes necessary steps to determine objectively and 
statistically which tests are useful to the particular organi- 
zation for its specialized kind of sales activity. 


7. Mental alertness or special ability tests measure 
adaptability, trainability and capacity to understand and 
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learn special job duties in meeting the requirements of 
the position within a particular company. For practical 
purposes a minimum test score can be readily established. 
Applicants scoring below this minimum standard should 
not be selected. 


8. Vocational interest tests can be useful provided rat- 
ings are set up which discriminate between the men who 
succeed and those who fail in a particular kind of selling 
and company. This may be done by devising a special 
score key. Other companies may utilize modifications of 
standard data available for vocational interest tests to 
establish specific salesmen ratings. 


9. The most difficult kind of tests to use practically are 
those available for measuring personality qualifications. 
At present personality tests should be applied cautiously. 
This is due in many respects to the fact that such tests 
have not been validated for specific use with adult popula- 
tions in business and industry. Another factor which 
limits personality tests is the easily misunderstood ques- 
tions and the opportunity to bias or falsify answers: 

(a) Some personality tests are useful because they can 
be interpreted in terms of unfavorable scores. It is possible 
to set a critical low limit or unfavorable score which 
would establish with a reasonable degree of certainty un- 
desirable personality traits of applicants. 

(b) It is difficult to use personality tests in a positive 
way. Research at present does not indicate consistent 
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validity of favorable scores on personality tests for gen- 
eral use in selection of salesmen. 

(c) Because of the hazards in using personality tests for 
selection of salesmen, it is especially desirable to determine 
as soon as possible significance of the scores in differentiat- 
ing successful and unsuccessful salesmen. Some tests may 
be effective in measuring one or several personality traits. 
It is important, however, to establish which traits are 
measured dependably for the particular kind of sales 
position. 

(d) Current research indicates that standard person- 
ality tests will be improved so as to avoid some of the 
obvious limitations. There is evidence that a “forced 
choice” or modified ‘verbal projective” type of person- 
ality test may be more dependable than those which merely 
require the individual to circle Yes, No or ?. 


10. National organizations will find it pzactically 
profitable to do more intensive statistical research on 
adapting standard tests or developing “custom-made” 
tests to suit their own unique requirements. 


The End 


Richard S. Schultz, director, Industrial Relations Methods, Inc., 
New York City, has served as consultant for 30 companies in a 
joint critical review of methods for simplifying and making more 
effective their employment of sales personnel. 


How to Sell a Product 
Few Prospects 
Know They Need 


The familiar tools of (1) news releases, (2) announcement 
advertising, (3) direct mail, and (4) exhibits must be 
used with great skill when you're a relatively unknown 
firm. Here is how Texas Instruments introduced the silicon 
transistor and penetrated the domain of the giants. 


An interview by Mary K., Pirie with 


S. T. HARRIS - 


Vice-President in Charge of Marketing, 


Texas Instruments Inc. 


When a relatively small and com- 
paratively unknown firm such as 
Texas Instruments Inc., Dallas, 
fathers a new device and sets out to 
compete with giants like General 
Electric, it—like the Biblical David 
—is confronted with a mammoth 
problem. 

Here’s the story: TI developed a 
silicon transistor, a product with a 
variety of important uses, but pros- 
pects had not as yet sensed a need for 
the device. Nor were most prospects 
acquainted with Texas Instruments 
as a supplier of this kind of product. 

In May 1954, TI introduced the 
silicon transistor. The basic transistor, 
a device about the size of a peanut 
shell which some day may replace 
bulky, fragile vacuum tubes in radio 
and TV sets, and which already has 
made wrist watch and pocket radios 
commonplace among engineers, was 
developed by Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories. In spring of 1952, Bell licensed 
30 leading electronics manufacturers, 
among them Texas Instruments, to 
produce transistors. 

Until then transistors were made 
of germanium, a substance of low heat 
resistance and other performance 
faults which limited usage. These 
transistors, however, already loomed 
large in industrial electronics. Ger- 
manium transistors were, and are, 
used particularly for hearing aids, 
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and for certain simple commercial 
and military applications. 

In early 1952 TI entered enthusi- 
astically on the production of german- 
ium ‘transistors. But TI’s research 
engineers — and competitors’ much 
larger laboratories — began work on 
the development of transistors of sili- 
con. Engineers knew that silicon, basic 
ingredient of the desert’s blistering 
sands, because of its great heat resis- 
tance would open up manifold new 
transistor uses. Problem was to find 
a way of purifying and “growing” 
silicon crystals suitable for transistors. 

By spring of 1954, ahead of all 
competition, TI had perfected a sili- 
con transistor that could: 

1. Operate dependably at tempera- 
tures up to 302 degrees, or almost 
100 degrees, above the boiling point 
of water. 

2. Be used in complicated elec- 
tronic equipment which. generates 
great heat, such as commercial elec- 
tronic “brains” or computing systems, 
or the electronic “brains” of today’s 
supersonic military planes and guided 
missiles. 

3. Shrink to manageable dimen- 
sions room-size electronic brains for 
commercial and military use — the 
transistor’s size, combined with low 
power demand, making possible the 
reduction of all other circuit elements. 

4. Greatly improve a wide range of 


NEWS IS DRAMATIZED: The silicon 
transistor, no larger than a peanut 
shell, makes possible wrist watch 
radios. Size is news. 


commercial and military devices. 

Potential market: hundreds of elec- 
tronic manufacturing plants all over 
the country. 


Step one of TI’s sales promotion: 
A Saturday, May 8, press conference 
was held in Dallas to which 59 news- 
paper, service and_ technical 
editors were invited by wire. Com-. 
plicated technical features had to be 
explained and “sold” (to the moment 
of writing, the silicon transistor is a 
TI exclusive). Company officials 
welcomed the editors, explained and 
demonstrated the new product, con- 
ducted tours of the production line. 

News stories in two different ver- 
sions for consumer and technical press, 
with glossy photographs of the new 
transistor, were released to more than 
100 publications for use Monday, 
May 10. On that date the “birth” of 
the silicon transistor was announced 
at an Institute of Radio Engineers 
meeting in Dayton by TI’s Dr. Gor- 
don K. Teal, assistant v-p in charge 
of the Materials and Components 
Division, the division responsible for 
development of the new model. 

“News stories in technical journals 
play an important part when we in- 
troduce a new device or an improved 
model,” says S. T. Harris, v-p in 
charge of Marketing. ‘““These publica- 
tions are read eagerly by engineers 
and purchasing agents for new elec- 
tronic developments. But even within 
the technical press there are special- 
ized fields of interest. By responding 
promptly to editors’ requests for more 
information we often develop exclu- 
sive, detailed cover and inside stories.” 


press 
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silicon transistors 


silicon transistors — long awaited by the electronics 


industry 


are finally out of the laboratory and on the market 


brought to you first by Texas Instruments, a leading 
transistor manufacturer. A new and unrivalled degree 
of design treedom is ¢ reated by the Tl] n-p-n grown junction 
silicon transistor, now available in production units with 


glass-to-metal 


handling while retaining the best amplification 


and freque ney ¢ harac teristics of previous 


semiconductor devices. 


write today for detailed 
information on the silicon 
transistor! 


r 
TEXAS INSTRUMENTS | 


6000 LEMMON AVE. DALLAS 9, TEXAS 
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ACTUAL SIZE 


hermetic sealing. siticon transistors radically 
improve temperature stability and power 


WHY IS 70% of Texas Instruments’ advertising money invested in techni- 


cal journals, 30% in consumer and business publications? 


Answer: A 


technical device which today interests only the military or industrial 
engineer may be much in the public eye tomorrow. 


Step two: An announcement ad- 
vertisement was placed, soon after the 
first silicon transistor stories appeared, 
in a carefully chosen group of techni- 
cal journals. (On a new TI product, 
news releases continue for several 
months.) ‘TI uses consumer publica- 
tions for institutional advertising, but 
rarely for new-product  advertise- 
ments. 

Several thousand reprints of the an- 
nouncement advertisement were run 
off for us as enclosures in transistor 
correspondence. 


Step three: A bulletin giving de- 
tailed information on the new transis- 
tor, and an announcement ad reprint, 
were sent to inquirers who wrote in 
response to the TI news stories or 
advertisements. With these enclosures 
went a personally typed or form 
letter, depending on the prospect and 
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the degree of his interest. If his in- 
quiry merited his name was added 
to the permanent mailing list. 

A different form letter, announcing 
the new model and its operating ad- 
vantages, was sent to a mailing list 
of customers who had bought othe 
TI transistors and were logical pros- 
pects ior the new silicon model. “She 
bulletin was enclosed with this letter. 


Step four: An exhibition of the 
new transistor at the western electron- 
ics show and convention in August 
at Los Angeles was announced in a 
subsequent mailing. A self-mailer was 
chosen, with the invitation printed on 
the reverse of a silicon transistor ad- 
vertisement. 

“We exhibit at almost every im- 
portant electronics show,” says Har- 
ris. “We always reserve space and 
plan our display well in advance. 


Then we begin to urge attendance in 
our mailings and publicize the exhibit 
in any advertisements we have run- 
ning. We often mail show invitations 
to our entire list of customers and 
prospects scattered over the country. 
Because of distance perhaps not more 
than 20% will attend, but the invita- 
tion gives us a chance to (1) keep the 
name of TI befure customers and 
prospects, (2) tell them about our 
general line and solicit inquiries on 
any special product o1 
(3) advertise any new 
nodel. 

“Of course, for this much direct 
mail you must carefully weed ‘dead’ 
names from your list. Whenever a 
mailing comes back undelivered, we 
take the name off our list. This point 
may sound too obvious to mention 
vet it’s easy to overlook. A ‘dead’ 
name costs you money.” 

In order to show products to 
greatest advantage, TI’s direct mail 
pieces are printed in color on high 
grade coated stock. 


service, and 
TI device or 


What about the 85°/,? During the 
first several months of TI’s four-step 
merchandising promotion, sales of a 
new product may run 15% or less of 
inquiries developed. Of about 3,000 
silicon transistor inquiries, slightly 
under 15 resulted in actual sales 
by Sept. 30. The names of all worth- 
while inquirers who had not bought 
were kept on TI’s mailing list for fre- 
quent follow-ups. 

“When a factory engineer or pur- 
chasing agent has expressed interest 
in a new product, particuarly a TI 
exclusive such as the silicon transistor, 
we treat him as a ‘live’ prospect for 
some time,” says Harris. “If a pros- 
pect doesn’t buy your radio or your 
vacuum cleaner within two to six 
months, perhaps you can safely as- 
sume that he has bought elsewhere, or 
lost interest. But new electronic de- 
vices, tools or equipment may be 
‘thought over’ for three months to 
two years—especially if their instal- 
lation necessitates radical changes in 
a plant. 

“Tt pays to keep feeding your pros- 
pects interest in a new product.” 

As of Oct. 21, inquiries still were 
coming in from silicon transistor news 
releases of May 10 and from June 
announcement advertisements. 


When salesmen call. TI’s direct 
mail pieces, especially product bul- 
letins, are so complete as to informa- 
tion, illustrations, etc., that customers . 
often order by mail. Questions in 
letters receive detailed replies. But 
inquiries from’ prospective large users 
of a new TI product are likely to be 
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What Is Texas Instruments? 


Texas Instruments grew out of oil exploration. 


This country’s first seismic exploration company, 
Geophysical Service Inc. (founded in 1930 in Newark, 
N.J., but moved to Dallas in 1934) of necessity 
manufactured its own instruments. Later it made 
them for other exploration companies that followed 
in the wake of the pioneer. 


GSI became one of the world’s largest users and 
manufacturers of seismic equipment, which locates 
probable oil-bearing strata by sensitively recording 
explosion vibrations reflected from formations far 
below the earth’s surface. 


Then came the World War I! demand for military 
electronic equipment. Sonar, radar, and magnetic 
air detection are similar to geophysical equipment: 
GSI filled defense contracts while continuing to turn 
out commercial electronic products in ever increas- 
ing volume. 


By preconceived plan, GSI’s Laboratory and Manu- 
facturing Division grew into the expanded operation 


now known as Texas Instruments Inc. Further ex- 
pansion cast Texas Instruments in the role of parent 
company for 14 corporate entities, with activities 
varying from the manufacture of commercial equip- 
ment to oil exploration. Today the oil exploration 
subsidiaries under the GSI name have field groups 
operating over most of the world. 


Tl’s products range from geophysical instruments 
and airborne electronic systems for defense of the 
West to devices such as transformers and transistors 
— “mighty midgets” which are revolutionizing the 
electronics industry. 


Now publicly owned and listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange, Texas Instruments is a “growth” 
company: from 370 employes and about $1 million 
sales in 1942, to more than 2,000 employes and about 
$30 million sales in 1953. Says TI President J. E. 
Jonsson: “Tl’s research laboratories are constantly 
pushing back the frontiers of today’s scientific 
knowledge in preparation for tomorrow’s products.” 


followed up first by mail, then by a 
salesman’s call. 

TI’s full-time sales force still is 
small: only since the end of World 
War II has this company sold in 
volume to commercial users. Defense 
contracts account for slightly more 
than 30% of current sales volume. 
TI's representatives must be gradu- 
ates in electrical engineering or allied 
fields. Much selling is done by Dallas- 
based salesmen and executives; one 
TI division has sales offices on the 
West Coast, the East Coast, in the 
Midwest and Washington, D. C. 
Distributors are not used. 

Whenever it seems advisable, even 
if he must fly across several states, 
a TI representative calls on a new 
prospect or an established customer. 
“No customer is farther than six 
hours away by air,” comments Har- 
ris. On a new product such as the 
silicon transistor, even a sales call 
may not produce an order. But here 
again TI takes the long-range view. 
A prospect who has been “sold” the 
new product’s advantages by a TI 
representative probably will buy 
eventually. And besides learning more 
about the product, he has gained a 
favorable impression of TI’s engineer- 
ing research, general line of products, 
and service. Well worth-an expensive 


sales call, believes TI. 
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“We supply representatives with a 
detailed report form on each in- 
quiry referral,” says Harris. “A 
‘tickler’ file reminds the home office 
of the date report is due. But our 
salesmen, and indeed our entire organ- 
ization, are keenly aware that sales 
are the very life of TI. Everyone 
works to push them through. In our 
home office, for instance, telephone 
relaying of inquiries from non-selling 
departments to selling is alert and 
courteous.” 


How much advertising? Advertis- 
ing of a new product is never figured 
as a certain percent of expected sales. 
“On a revolutionary new model or 
device, how can you gauge sales 
volume?” asks Merchandising Man- 
ager Clark W. Fishel. “Your first 
few months’ sales might reasonably 
be expected to run rather low. A 
‘percentage’ advertising appropriation 
might be too small to introduce your 
product vigorously and fast. 

“When you’ve stolen a march on 
your competitors in bringing out a 
long-needed, new electronic product 
such as our silicon transistor, you 
must put its unique advantages before 
your prospects quickly and often. 
Skimpy initial publicity might sacri- 
fice the advantage won through (1) 
alert sensing of a need and (2) 


engineering research which developed 
the new model ahead of competition. 

“On the other hand, a product with 
already established demand may need 
comparatively little advertising, 
though ‘expected sales’ may be high. 
On this product you can save money 
to spend on introducing a new 
model.” 

TI closely coordinates plant pro- 
duction with sales promotion. The 
company aims at no delivery delays, 
even on a new model. Production 
capacity has been increased several 
times to meet promptly the brisk de- 
mand for the silicon transistor. ““You 
haven't ‘introduced’ a product until 
it’s in your customer’s plant,” remarks 
Harris. 


Don't forget the public! About 
70% of TI’s media advertising money 
is spent in 15 technical journals. The 
other 30% goes into consumer and 
business magazines and newspapers 
such as Fortune, Business Week, The 
Wall Street Journal, and local Dallas 
publications. 

Highly technical as are its prod- 
ucts and services, TI likes to keep 
them before the lay public. Reasons: 

1. Good will has great potential 
value, even to a company whose prod- 
ucts are rarely identified by the ulti- 
mate consumer. 
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An EAR-TO-THE-GROUND comes first 


(=) 


a ee — 
,ch=Digging" Advertising 


that sells by helping people buy 


How long since you've made a genuine effort to dig for the real reasons 


How long since you've made sure your advertising was functioning as a 
low-cost conveyor of the information prospects must have in order to 
understand how, and why your product fits their needs? 


The "ditch-digging" advertiser, like any good conversationalist, first listens to 


what his prospects have to say; then says what his prospects want to hear in their 
own selfish interests, 


His "EARS" are field calls made for the sole purpose of detecting the things people 
really think about his product in connection with their own jobs. 


His "TONGUE" is the printed word. 


The "ditch-digging" advertiser doesn't rush into print. He finds out for sure who 
the people are that specify, buy, install, use, and maintain what he has to sell. 
Then he finds out what's on their minds that connects with the use of his product, 


Even if he learns nothing new = nothing he didn't know before - such "digging" gives 
the advertiser two valuable results: 


FIRST — A clear, up-to-date appreciation of what comes first in the 
thinking of customers and prospects. (It's amazing how often 
what seems important to the advertiser and what is important 
to the prospect are miles apart.) 


SECOND —- A reliable working pattern for his "ditch-digging" copy -a 
pattern of what to say in his booklets, his direct mail, his 
publication advertising, his catalogs, his manuals, that will 
help him cut the cost of selling and servicing because it 
helps prospects to buy, use, and maintain his preduct,. 


As "Ditch-Digging" Advertising gives buying information based on what's important to your 
prospects, it frees your salesmen for more of the work they can do best, such as matching 
the product's benefits to individual prospects! problems and closing more sales, 


Sincerely yours, 


Ye deleaghr Popper 


MARKET RESEARCH - SALES PROMOTION - ADVERTISING 


**Experienced in the reduction of guess work in advertising and selling.’’ 
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.. with a Rented Car ffom 


NATIONAL 
CAR RENTAL SYSTEM 


Why wait for public trans- 
portation when “your car” 
can be waiting for you? 
Any NATIONAL member, 
in all principal cities here 
and abroad, will reserve 
a car at your destination 
.a clean, late model that 
you'll drive proudly, con- 
veniently ... economically. 
Look in the yellow pages of 
your ‘phone directory. Write for 
a National Courtesy Card to: 


NATIONAL 
CAR RENTAL SYSTEM 


1209 WASHINGTON «+ ST. LOUIS 3, MO 


 Mbeican Motel Magazine 


5 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 3 


2. A technical device which today 
interests only the military or indus- 
trial engineer, tomorrow may be much 
in the public eye. For instance, some 
scientists believe the transistor may 
revolutionize our living ‘“‘more than 
atomic energy.” Texas Instruments 
likes to remind the public that in a 
little over two years it has become 
the country’s second largest com- 
mercial producer of the “fabulous 
midget’’—despite the fact that the 
firm is small compared to General 
Electric, RCA, Philco and similar 
firms. 

3. TI advertising directed toward 
the public helps to attract high-caliber 
employes. Today, in all TI divisions 
including manufacturing, more than 
25% of personnel are graduates in 
engineering or allied sciences, with 
professional training ranging through 
Ph.D levels. And the company’s over- 
all rate of turnover is about half the 
average for this type of industry. 

In non-technical language institu- 
tional advertisements dramatize TI's 
products... its geophysical equipment 
used in “the world-wide search for 
oil, which extends from polar regions 
to the equator, trom city lots to vir- 
gin wilderness, and from dry land to 
deep water” .. . its “sensitive elec- 
tronic devices that can detect and 
destroy enemy submarines far at sea 
and guide our bombers to distant 
targets” . . . its mew-as-next-year 
commercial devices. 

An advertisement 


headed “Sand 


... Heat... and Silicon Transistors” 
shows a sketch of a transistor super- 
imposed on a background illustration 
of desert and blazing sun in realistic 
full color. Copy describes this new 
product as “destined to contribute 
much to your own living via radio, 
television, hearing aids...and_back- 
stage in industry.” 

TI advertisements often use color. 
Each institutional ad carries the over- 
all heading, “Keep an eye on TI,” 
with ‘Texas Instruments Incorpo- 
rated”’ worked into the design. 

All art work, production and plac- 
ing are handled by the advertising 
agency, Don L. Baxter, Inc., Dallas. 
Because of the technical complexity 
of Tl’s products, copy is usually a 
joint effort by the agency and the 
company’s marketing executives. 


The show's the thing. TI exhibits 
regularly at such leading electronics 
shows as the radio engineering show 
of the Institute of Radio Engineers, 
New York City; the annual geophysi- 
cal show of the American Association 
of Petroleum Geologists, Society of 
Exploration Geophysicists, Society of 
Economic Paleontologists and Miner- 
alogists, St. Louis; the western elec- 
tronics show and convention, Los 
Angeles; the electronics fair, Dallas; 
the international geodetic and geo- 
physical convention, Rome, Italy; the 
mining show of American Mining 
Congress, San Francisco. 


“That’s Mr. Willis, of Purchasing, leading the conga line!” 
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Exhibits, as carefully planned and 
worked out as the first three merchan- 
dising steps, are manned generally by 
the company’s merchandising execu- 
tives. Though few sales are made at 
booths, follow-up by mail and by 
salesmen’s calls frequently develops 
exhibit “leads” into orders. 

“Whenever possible, our display 
gets the booth visitor to do some- 
thing,” says Fishel. “He doesn’t 
merely look at a static display; he 
pushes a button or turns a switch, 
setting the exhibit in motion and 
demonstrating the product’s § ad- 
vantages for himself. That’s far more 
convincing than having a TI repre- 
sentative do it for him. 


Makes the Point 


“Another type of display which 
has proved successful is the dramatic 
demonstration. Some of our exhibits 
of silicon transistors and silicon diodes 
dip operating transistorized devices 
in boiling oil, demonstrating that their 
operating efficiency continues’ unim- 
pared even under high temperatures. 
To drive home the superiority of sili- 
con’s heat resistance over that of ger- 
manium, we also show operating 
transistorized devices using. german- 
ium transistors and diodes ‘stopped 
dead’ when dipped in the boiling oil.” 

TI applies the prospect participa- 
tion method to literature: instead of 
simply handing out promotional ma- 
terial at the booth, the TI representa- 
tive offers the visitor an inquiry postal 
card. On this card he lists products 
of special interest to him, along with 
data about his company and his own 
job. He may fill out the card at the 
booth or mail it from home to TI’s 
Dallas headquarters. The card carries 
a postal permit. A small supply of 
literature is always kept at the booth 
for customers and “hot” prospects. 

Says Harris: ‘Promotional ma- 
terial is usually more effective when 
a prospect has to do something to get 
it. And the postal card provides us 
a check on the number of inquiries 
from a show. On every prospect card 
in our files we list the type of con- 
tact that produced the inquiry. This 
serves as a partial measuring stick 
for the effectiveness of each of our 
four marketing steps.” 

The home office energetically fol- 
lows up all show inquiries by mail, in 
some cases by sales calls. To TI a 
prospect represents valuable sales pos- 
sibilities, not only for existent prod- 
ucts and services, but for electronic 
devices and equipment yet to be de- 
veloped in TI’s 30-odd research labo- 
ratories. The End. 
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IN TEXAS 


tn ay lose 


Ney, Lays 
2 Cop “air / 
<> 1P Soup / 


Syren hace” 
= Shivers Yerd 


"AVERAGE ABC CIRCULATION 
FOR SIX MONTHS ENDING 
MARCH 31, 1954 


The Fort Worth Star-Telegram 
has long been a leader 
in newspaper circulation in Texas 


This leadership continues to grow, and as it does 
more readers become prospective customers for adver- 
tised products. FORT WORTH 


: . “WHERE THE 
Since the ABC Publisher's Statement for September 30, WEST BEGINS” 


1953, the circulation of the*Daily Star-Telegram (morn- 

ing and evening combined) hos increased 4,811. During the same period Sunday cir- 
culation has increased 10,258. Lotest figures based on ABC Publisher's Statement for 
March 31, 1954. 

It is easy to understand why the circulation of the Star-Telegram has continued to 
mark up substantial increases in both Daily and Sunday circulation when you reolize 
thot the Fort Worth Market has shown outstanding growth in population. Sales Mar- 
agement estirates thot 2,008,400 people live within the Fort Worth market. Of this 
number 458,300 reside in the Metropo.itan area. 


The Fort Worth Star-Telegram is 01) influencing factor in the minds of these people. 
They took to the Star-Telegram for ews and your advertised products. 


FORT WORTH STAR-TELEGRAM 


AMON G. CARTER, Publisher 


AMON G. CARTER, JR President and National Adve rtisimhg Director 


LARGEST CIRCULATION IN TEXAS 
Without Use of Contests, Schemes or Premiums — “Just a Good Newspaper” 


Writing, Wiring, 
honing 


for full details on the new 


ARTERAFT NEVIOL 
Fluorescent Signs 


—and we mean practically 
everbody who is anybody! 
You, too, should send 

for details today. 


SIGN COMPANY 


137 E. KIBBY STREET 
-IMA, OHIO 


Let This CPA Help 
You SAVE 
TAX MONEY! 


—_ 


A Complete yet 
Simple Salesmen’s 
Expense and Tax Record 


How often have you wished for a really 
practical expense book for you and your 
salesmen, one that covered your needs 
yet wasn't cluttered with useless pages 
and expense captions? Here’s the answer 
for all salesmen who pay part or all of 
their business expense. 

Designed by a CPA specializing in 
salesmen’s tax problems. Simple—takes 
only a minute to keep a day’s expense 
record, Small—fits your pocket or car 
glove compartment. Complete—all tra- 
veling, personal, entertainment and mis- 
cellaneous business expense items fully 
provided for. Authoritative — explains 
many new tax deductions under the new 
code. Tells how to save on car deprecia- 
ton, what records the government ex- 
pects, what expenses are allowable. 

Write now for your copy. Look it 
over. If it fills your needs, we will bill 
you the single copy price of $2.95. If 
not, return it within 15 days at no cost 
to you. Appreciable discounts for quan- 
tity purchases. 


MATHER PUBLICATIONS 


First National Bank Bidg., Alliance, Ohio 
BESBSB ESSERE BE BE 
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TOOLS FOR SELLING 


PART OF A BARRAGE of sales aids, porcelain-enamel-faced chalk- 
board is used by Bettinger salesmen to explain new types of porcelain 


enamel building panels developed by the company. 


Bettinger has 


decided to demonstrate, rather than talk about, its building products. 


Chalk-Talks and Samples 
Demonstrate Product Quality 


Company: The Bettinger Corp., 
Waltham, Mass. 


Products: Architectural building 
materials, such as porcelain enamel 
wall panels for schools, hospitals and 
other structures, wall tile, etc. 


Problem: Introducing the newer 
building materials to old-line archi- 
tects. 

“Our products are both new and 
unusual,” says J. A. Strum, manager 
of architectural engineering. “We 
talked enthusiastically about unusual 
porcelain enamel applications, such as 
curtain ‘walls, roofing panels and 
spandrels and old-line architects 
kept thinking in terms of bathtubs. A, 
the conclusion of a sales presentation, 
many architects had only the foggiest 
notion of what we had been talking 
about. So we stopped talking and 
began to demonstrate.” 

Now, Strum and other Bettinger 
salespeople ask prospects to “scratch 
our VEOS wall tile with a penny” to 
prove it is scratch-proof, or dip a 


small tile sample in a bowl of concen- 
trated hydrochloric acid, to show that 
the tile “will resist virtually any- 
thing.” 

Throughout his sales talks with 
architects, Strum frequently uses 
what appears to be an ordinary black- 
board to bring home his _ points 
through drawings. In the closing 
minutes, he reveals that the black- 
board, itself, is made of porcelain 
enamel. ‘“‘without a trace of slate.” 

Strum uses the demonstration tech- 
nique, also, in presenting porcelain 
enamel panels, or “curtain walls.” 
Sats Strum: “For months I’d been 
telling architects that here was an 
exceptionally light, sturdy and edasy- 
to-clean wall panel. Finally, I stopped 
talking and handled them a nine inch 
square of curtain wall. Was it light? 
I produced similar samples of more 
orthodox materials—brick and mor- 
tar, for example. Strong? I came up 
with a hammer and invited them to 
swing. Easy to clean? Soot from a 
spray gun and a damp cloth proves 
my point.” 
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HERE-IT-IS dem- 
onstration is now 
core of Bettinger 
presentations. 
Tests for quality, 
etc., are made on 
sample materials 
so prospect can see 
results for himself. 


BIG JOB facing Bettinger is to 
convince old-school architects of 


practicability of newer building 
materials. Too much _talk-talk 
left architects confused or unim- 
pressed. Now they are askod to 
test tile like these with hammer 
and acid, to prove points of 
strength, durability. 
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TO SHOW quality tech- 
niques used in production 
of Bettinger architectural 
materials, J. A. Strum, 
manager of architectural 
engineering, employs port- 
able slide viewer, shows 
color photographs of plant 
processes. Viewer is East- 
man Kodak “Kodaslide.” 


rbuyoue. .. CAN BE A 


SALESMAN 


Shouwmarster 


HALF AS LARGE, HEAVY 
AND EXPENSIVE AS PYR- 
AMID EASEL PORTFOLIOS 
—for same page area. Shows 
double-page vertical spread. 

Sets up and takes down in 


a flash—no buttons or gadg- 
ets to fool with. 


* Carried in stock in 4 sizes. 
SEND For Full Line Folder 


1704 West Washington 
CHICAGO 12, ILL. 


£353 FOLDING FLANNEL BOARD 


THE NEW ORAVISUAL 
FOLDING FLANNEL BOARD 
Press a button and it folds in half for easy 
carrying or storage. It is framed in aluminum, 
has an ingenious self-locking hinge arrangement 
and is the finest and most practical Flannel 

Board on the market. (Easel not included.) 


Size 36” x 48” unfolded 
Size 36” x 72” unfolded 


Shipping charges additional 
Write for literature 


ORAVISUAL COMPANY, INC. 


Factory & General Offices 
P.O. Box 609 Station A St. Petersburg, Fia. 
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FLATFOOTS AFLOAT are tracking down fish-killing 
pollutants in the Raritan Bay, N.J. area. Chief 
uspects were process plants but no one chemical 
could be tagged as the culprit. Waste disposal’s 
till the CPI’s biggest headache but they're gain- 
ing spending millions every year for pollu- 
tion control equipment, both stream and air 


RUTILE RUCKUS in Australia as 10 com- 
panies plow up beaches for this valu- 
able titanium raw material. With U.S 
interest in titanium soaring, they find 
plenty customers for rutile here in the 
CPI. Plenty customers for you too 

they're spending $35 billion for 
raw materials, fuel and power in ’54. 


NO FIREBUG! The Chief reversed his role when 
DuPont demolished 125 buildings at its Gibbstown, 
N.J. dynamite plant. When company built a new one, 
old premises were unsafe for abandonment. It’s a typ- 
ical example of CPI progress ...obsolescence here is 
highest in industry. So’s expansion...at a $6 billion- 
a-year clip for new plants and equipment since 1951. 


No shortage of customers here in the Chemical 
Process Industries. The field’s packed with op- 
portunities for raw materials, pollution control, 
new plant facilities .. . virtually teeming with 
prospects for equipment, better methods, all 
kinds of services. And in this never-slacking, 
progress-wise market, management doubles in 
brass as boss-men and buyers. That’s why so 
many keep their eyes glued on CHEMICAL WEEK. 
It gives them the fresh trends, new slants and 
cost-saving procedures which pay off in new 


business and profits. 


Candid and coolly appraising, CHEMICALWEEK 
is boldly edited with a business acumen un- 
matched anywhere else in this brisk-striding 
market. You'll find it wherever big process 
news is breaking . . . scooping the field with 
the facts so important to planners and decision- 
makers. That’s why its authoritative pages are 
charged with pulling power for every CPI 
executive. And that’s why CHEMICAL WEEK is 
your best buy to sell the men who guide and 
direct the market. In the Chemical Process 


Industries . , . it’s management’s own magazine. 


ALERT MANAGEMENT: They're men after our own hearts 
at Wyandotte Chemicals...“‘every smokestack’s a pros- 
pect.” Here’s Sales V.P. Bert Cremers (Michigan Alkali 
Div.) who believes the real tonic for selling is better 
marketing, more sales and advertising. About CW, 
Cremers says...“Good reading, tiewsy, thoroughly 
practical best book in the field for the executive.” 


management, and... Chemical Week 


in the chemical process industries . . . it’s management’s own magazine 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION * ABC-ABP * McGRAW-HILL BUILDING, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


Introduction 
by JAMES A. FARLEY 
Chairman of the Board, 
Coca Cola Corporation 


before such 
instantaneous 
acclaim for a book on selling! 


**Most useful book on selling I have ever read." 
Harry R. White, Exec. Sec’y, 
Sales Exec. Club of New York. 


$3.95 


The author has certainly done « great job...’ 
Ben Duffy, Pres. 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 
Advertising Agency 
“Worth many, many’times the purchase price... 
Sullivan really covers the waterfront of selling.” 
Sales Management Magazine 
“The salesman — no matter what his line — who 
practices what the Sullivan book teaches will learn 
how to double his present income in three years.” 
Advertising Age Magazine 
Vincent F. Sullivan’s new book — HOW TO SELL 
YOUR WAY INTO THE BIG MONEY — has already won 
the enthusiastic endorsement of James A. Farley, 
Bernard Gimbel, Ben Duffy and hundreds of other 
chairmen of the board, presidents and sales man- 
agers of America’s most important companies. 


Double the effectiveness 
of your sales force 


The vital job of educating your salesmen has been 
done for you — brilliantly in HOW TO SELL YOUR 
WAY INTO THE BIG MONEY. 

Vincent F. Sullivan, for more than 30 years a key 
sales executive of the N. Y. Daily News, gives the 
salesman straight answers — tells him how to make 
a turndown pay off — how to get along with the 
boss — how to entertain a client — how to remem- 
ber names and details — how to handle his liquor — 
how to dress on the job — and how to handle scores 
of problems seldom discussed in a “‘selling’’ book. 


Without obligation of any kind on your part... 
we'd like you to read HOW TO SELL YOUR WAY INTO 
THE BIG MONEY. 

After completing the very first chapter, you'll agree 
with Raymond Spector, Chairman of the Board of 
Hazel Bishop, Inc., that it’s “must reading” for 
every salesman 

Take advantage of the unusual FREE examination 
offer below. Discover how much this book can mean 
to you and your sales force.Mail the coupon today. 


FREE TRIAL - QUANTITY DISCOUNTS 


CITADEL PRESS, Dept. M-10 
222 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 


i 

' 

1 

‘ Please send me HOW TO SELL YOUR WAY 
; INTO THE BIG MONEY by Vincent Sullivan 
H for 15 day FREE EXAMINATION. Within 15 
H days I will either return the book and owe 
H nothing or remit $3.95 plus postage. 

s J 1 am interested in Vincent Sullivan’s book 
1 for use in educating salesmen. Please rush 
1 quantity discount information for my 
1 consideration. 

1 

' 

' 

' 

' 

‘ 
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EXECUTIVE SHIFTS 
IN THE SALES WORLD 


Anchor Hocking Glass Corp. . . . 
Philip W. Hatch to sales manager, 
Closure Division; Frank H. Baum- 
gardner to sales manager, Tropical 
Glass & Box Co., a subsidiary. 


Avco Manufacturing Corp. 
James R. Kerr to director, new 
West Coast Division. 


Beckman Instruments, Inc. 
Mark K. Howlett to sales man- 
ager, Beckman Division. 


Blatz Brewing Co... . 
Harold J. Colton to v-p in charge 
of sales. 


The William Carter Co... . 
Bruce Mallery to division sales 
manager, Dallas Division. 


Chrvsler Corp... . 
Clarence A. Kelso to advertising 
manager, Export Division. 


Crucible Steel Co. of America . . 
James D. Glenn to general man- 
ager of sales. 


Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corp. . . . 
Robert J. Patrick to tire sales 
manager. 


General Aniline & Film Corp. . . . 
James A. Travis to manager, 
Ozalid branch sales. 


General Teleradio, Inc. . 

Norman Knight to v-p, and execu- 
tive v-p and general manager, the 
Yankee Network. 


Gold Seal Co. . 
Gordon FE. Schafer to regional 
manager, Upper Midwest. 


Goodyear Aircraft Corp. .. . 
Robert W. Richardson to v-p in 

charge of sales. Parent company is 

Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. 


International Packings Corp... . 

Charles E. Dietzel to sales man- 
ager. The firm is a subsidiary of the 
Graton & Knight Co. 


International Minerals and 
Chemical Corp. .. . 

Russell Kramer to Ac’cent general 
sales manager, Amino Products Divi- 
sion. 


J.M. Mathes, Inc. . . . 
Thomas K. McCauley to v-p. 


National Broadcasting Co. ’ 

Matthew J. Culligan to newly 
created post of national sales man- 
ager, television network. 


National Electrical Manufacturers 
| oe 

Albert F. Metz, chairman of the 
board and chief executive officer 
The Okonite Co., to president, 
NEMA. 


A. C. Nielsen Co... . 
Harry E. Nickelson to v-p. 


Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. . . . 
Charles E. Brooker to sales man- 
ager, Food Industries Department. 


Perfex Corp. . . 
Irving G. Bohrman to president, 
Ernest H. Panthofer to v-p. 


Philco International Corp. . . . 
George Caddoo to sales promotion 
manager. 


Produits Nina, Inc. . . . 
Charles Zanditon to v-p and gen- 
eral sales manager. 


Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt 
and Nut Co... . 

Robert H. Burdsall to v-p and 
secretary. He is also manager of 
market development and advertising; 
William U. Cigliano to v-p. 


Schnefel Bros. Corp. . . . 

Edward Arthur Ochs to general 
sales manager. The firm manufac- 
tures La Cross manicure instruments 
and preparations. 


Standard-Toch Chemicals, Inc. . . . 
Louis G. Gordon to sales manager, 


Toch Brothers Division. 


Sun Chemical Corp. . . . 

C. A. Brattstrom to v-p of the 
corporation, its divisions and sub- 
sidiaries. 


Supreme Steel Products, Inc. . . . 
Arnold Anthonsen to sales man- 
ager and marketing director. 


Union Asbestos & Rubber Co. . . 

Charles B. Bendix to manager, 
contract sales, Heating and Cooling 
Division. 


Westinghouse Air Brake Co... . 
Charles J. Haring to director, 
equipment sales. 
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How many 


of your salesmen 
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Can Sell GNBER PRESSURE 


Here’s a sure, tested way to give more of your salesmen 
those ‘X”’ factors that enable your best men to produce 
as well if not better under pressure! 


Right now, over 2000 companies are using Research 
Institute’s new method for developing in salesmen that 
certain something that your top producers have that 
enables them to get so much more business than 
salesmen who lack the “X” factors. 

This new approach to sales development is different 
from anything you have ever seen. For the first time 
in history a triple A-1 independent research organiza- 
tion with a 5 million dollar research budget has ex- 
plored the vital “X” factors of selling. Five years of 
research went into the development of this plan, plus 
a penetrating study of the pooled experience of more 
than 30,000 Research Institute member companies. 

Years spent in testing thousands of salesmen served 
not only to isolate the “X” factors of successful sell- 
ing, but pointed the way to a new “whole man” 
concept of developing these highly desirable sales 
attributes in men who have not come by the “X” 
factors naturally. 


Salesmen like the plan and USE it 

This is much more than a sales training program. It 
develops the salesman—develops the “whole man”— 
gives him self-confidence, engenders high enthusiasm 
and the ability to think creatively. It fosters a feeling 
of importance to society; develops the right attitude 
toward company, job and customer. 

Obviously we can’t make a star salesman out of 
every man you have. But, superimposed upon your 
own training with respect to your product, the Institute 
program employs the power of the “third party” influ- 
ence to develop the desirable traits that the immediate 


A few of the 2000 companies now profiting 
by sales membership in Research Institute 


Archer Daniels Midland Co. Chas. R. Hadley Co. 
Armstrong Furnace Company Maxwell House Div.— 
Central Motor Lines General Foods Corp. 
Coca Cola Bottling, Los Angeles San Francisco Examiner 
Crown Zellerbach Corp. A. O. Smith Corp. 

A. B. Dick Co. U.S. Steel 

Friden Calculating Machine Co., Inc. Union Oil Co. of California 
General Bronze Corp. Western Air Lines, Inc. 
Greenwood Mills, Inc. Wrought Washer Mfg. Co. 


Research Institute of America 


P baa ANT MEE er Lens webast 
SELLING AND MERCHANDISING DIV N 


589 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York e Plaza 5-8900 
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superior in a salesman’s own company sometimes finds 
so difficult to instill. 

This is a solid, adult approach to developing sales- 
men. It’s neither abstract and theoretical, nor is it 
shot-in-the-arm “stimulator” stuff that soon wears off. 


It’s easy to find out how well this will work for you 
The extent to which this new concept of sales develop- 
ment will help increase sales in your organization 
should not be difficult to determine. Half an hour with 
our representative should do it. Regardless of any deci- 
sion you may make, you will get enough good sales 
ideas to repay you many times over for the time you 
take to let us show you how other sales executives use 
our plan. 

If you have associates you would normally discuss 
this with before making a decision, you will find it 
advantageous to have them attend the explanatory 
meeting. You may feel that this is an unusual sug- 
gestion to make in an advertisement. It probably is. 

But this is much more than an advertisement. It is 
an invitation to executives to see and assess this new 
field-proven method of helping their salesmen develop 
the “X” factors that will enable them to get so much 
more business. 

Therefore we urge you to fill in and mail the cou- 
pon. We’ll work out a meeting date convenient to you. 


FREE— Booklet that deals with the chief 


cause of sales failure under pressure; 
the salesman’s inability to deal with 
OBJECTIONS. Today, intensified 
competition brings every salesman up 
against new and hard-to-answer objec- 
tions. Only if he knows how to convert 
them into sales advantages can he sell 
well under pressure. This R.I.A, book- 
let illustrates new, proven ways to meet 
objections and carry on to the sale. A 
copy is yours for the asking. 


SE RRR SS? SS AT Ec 8 SESH 


Research Institute of America 

SELLING AND MERCHANDISING DIVISION * Dept. 12 
589 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. * Plaza 5-8900 

() Please send me the free sales presentation aid, 

“Do you object to objections?” 

(CD Wd like to hear more about how other companies 

use your new sales development plan to improve 
sales performance. 


Name 


Title. 


Compony 


Street Address. 


City 


Merchandising Help from Newspapers— 
Why Some People Get More Than Others 


BY FRANK G. HUBBARD 


Assistant to the Publisher, Gary, Ind., Post-Tribune 


Most newspapers want to cooperate 
with their advertisers—within reason, 
of course. But publishers need time to 
plan a merchandising program and to 
put it into operation. No program can 
be fully effective if handled on an 
emergency basis which disrupts the 
orderly procedure necessary. Yet it is 
not unusual for newspapers to get re- 
quests only 24 hours before a cam 
paign begins and in some cases after 
it has begun. 

Rule No. 1 for getting cooperation: 
Make your request for merchandising 
assistance well in advance of the first 
advertisement scheduled. 

If an order for space does not ac- 
company the request, give the ap- 
proximate time the schedule is to ap- 
pear, and what it will total in space. 
Newspapers, like you, have to watch 
their costs and it is obvious that a 
campaign totaling 500 lines cannot 
be given the amount of merchandising 
assistance which would go with 5,000 
lines* It is downright impossible for 
a publisher to commit himself to a 
program of merchandising when the 
size of the schedule may not warrant 
his agreeing to do the kind or amount 
of merchandising requested. 


But Will It Run? 


Make certain, too, that you can say 
definitely that the campaign will run 
as outlined, and not be canceled, or 
postponed, after the publisher has put 
his merchandising program into op- 
eration. There have been instances 
where publishers have received can- 
cellations after one or two advertise- 
ments have appeared. This leaves the 
publisher out on a limb both as to 
costs and to his responsibility with 
retailers. He has promised something 
which is not going to be delivered. 

Requests for merchandising will 
have more success if the kinds of 
merchandising requested are simple, 
and limited to a few that are practical 


*(Editor’s note: For an analysis of what 
an advertiser might get on a 5,000-line 
schedule, see SM, Oct. 15, 1954, p. 54, 
“Newspapers—99% of Them—Now Offer 
One or More Forms of Merchandising 
Help.’’) 
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for the average newspaper. 

Tie-ins of any kind or size by re- 
tailers probably provide the most effec- 
tive cooperation. Repetition of brand 
names in dealers’ advertising reaches 
more readers than any other kind of 
cooperation, because more readers shop 
dealers’ advertisements before actual- 
ly buying. Newspaper salesmen in 
general can—and will—work to get 
local merchants to tie-in with cam- 
paigns run by manufacturers. 

3ut requests for too many kinds 
of cooperation which are of little or 
doubtful value will, if granted, result 
in a weakening of effort for each kind. 
Few newspapers can maintain a sales 
staff large enough to handle effective- 
ly all kinds of merchandising coopera- 
tion requested and still show a profit 
which will permit them to continue 
publishing. 


Consider the Cost 


Requests have a greater chance of 
success if the organization making 
them has at least a working knowl- 
edge of production costs on merchan- 
dising. If the advertiser has an A, B, 
C and D schedule, he should have an 
A, B, C and D merchandising re- 
quest. Remember, too, that the rate 
per line in the newspaper getting 
the 10,000-line schedule is probably 
15 to 20 times greater than the news- 
paper getting 1,000 lines, and yet the 
space representative on the small 
newspaper is paid almost as much as 
his brother on the big metropolitan 
daily. 

Go slow on requests to send tear 
pages to the trade. This means the 
destruction of an entire paper for 
every tear page furnished, and the 
cost of producing each copy of the 
newspaper is usually much more than 
the publisher receives from readers. 
When retail outlets in a particular 
classification total about a dozen, it 
may be economical to the publisher to 
furnish tear pages, but when outlets 
number in the hundreds, or thousands, 
it becomes very expensive, as the rest 
of the newspaper must then be sold at 
waste paper prices. 


Proofing is one of the most expen- 
sive forms of cooperation. This is 
particularly true of color proofs, but 
black-and-white proofs are also ex- 
pensive: job printing costs are high 
and relatively few city publishers op- 
erate job plants as a part of their 
operation. 

Astute advertisers handle proofs the 
other way around. They furnish 
proofs to publishers, determining in 
advance the number required by each 
publisher. If the proofs are in the 
hands of the publisher well in advance 
of the start of a campaign, most news- 
papers will see to it that they are 
distributed where they will do the 
most good. It is not necessary as a 
rule that these proofs include the 
masthead of the newspaper, since they 
are generally accompanied by a letter 
on the newspaper’s letterhead, and 
sent in an envelope also bearing the 
name of the newspaper. 

If you insist, ask newspapers to 
print posters for use on the sides of 
circulation trucks—but don’t expect 
very much cooperation. Not only is 
this unduly expensive to the publisher, 
but if he were to comply with every 
request, posters for each advertiser 
would seldom be on trucks for more 
than 24 hours. 


Place for Broadsides 


I offer the same advice on broad- 
sides. They usually require art work, 
engravings, composition and_ press 
work, cost of which, to the publisher, 
is seldom justified, based on the aver- 
age schedule. But if the agency or the 
advertiser furnishes broadsides ready 
for mailing, or for delivery, most pub- 
lishers ave glad to place them in the 
hands of the trade. 

Window displays represent a spe- 
cial problem. The trend in modern 
store architecture is away from high 
back windows and toward open fronts 
through which a consumer can see 
into the store. That’s one reason big 
displays are harder to get. Another is 
the high cost of installation. Still an- 
other is that, with more and more 
stores operating on a self-service basis, 
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A Michigan advertiser (name on 
request) writes: “We are pleased with 


ms ne ’ 
the large nuniber of inquiries we get , 

from Practical Builder. All inquiries are PI gM ak 
carefully followed up, and those from nae 4 ; Practical 


¥ r. « — ra 
PB are good...in other words, from people Y x ild 
g,  bUuNGer 


that actually buy and use our products.’ 


Let’s get to the point: Builders 


Builders build where people live. Crawfordsville, 

Indiana; Pella, Iowa; Centralia, Illinois ...maybe 

they don’t loom large on your Rand McNally; but they 

(and countless towns like them) make up America, Always 

remember what practical builder never forgets: 65% of 

the U.S. live in communities of under 50,000 population. These are not 
suburbs of large cities. They are full-fledged towns. The light construction 
building dollar goes where peaple are: it parallels our distribution of population. 
And PB goes where builders are... big city or small town. Mind you, we said 
‘builders’... not a miscellany of socalled ‘‘buying influences.” PB delivers 

the largest builder-circulation, the greatest builder-buying-power, at the lowest 


cost. Get the point? 


...O0f the light construction industry 


© inoustRiat PUBLICATIONS, INC., CHIC 


,..and the as cceiins Armed Forces 
Consumer Market is BIG! 


Call or wire for full information on the Military market, and how 
to sell it through the Times Network of Service Publications 


ARMY TIMES e AIR FORCE TIMES @ NAVY TIMES 


(Members: Audit Bureau of Circulations) 


THE AMERICAN DAILY e@ THE MILITARY MARKET 


(Combined with Air Force Daily in Europe) (The Monthly Magazine for Military Buyers) 


ARMY TIMES PUBLISHING CO., 3132 M St., N.W., Washington 7, D.C. 
U. S. OFFICES: Boston, Chicago, Los Angeles, New York, San Francisco 
FOREIGN OFFICES: Casablanca, Frankfurt, London, Paris, Rome, Tokyo 


sales promotion executives find in 


“THE SALES MANAGER'S AGENCY” 


unusual creative talent tempered by hard-headed selling sense .. . 


a great help to them in planning and producing 


DRAMATIC SALES MEETINGS—large or small, national or regional, 


“one-shot” or itinerant. 


INSPIRING DISTRIBUTOR-DEALER MEETINGS—from scripts to finished 


materials, packaged compactly, ready for tour by suitcase or truck. 


COMPELLING VISUAL SALES PRESENTATIONS—<imple or complex, 
inexpensive or elaborate, on paper or film—designed to help salesmen 
close more orders at lower cost. 


Why not call us in to discuss your next big sales producing project. 
(No obligation, of course) 


une VISUAL METHODS COMPANY, Inc. 
» Ye "THE SALES MANAGER'S AGENCY" 
z 6 East 39th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 

MU 6-4443 


"Maxwell House Coffee, Monroe Catesioing Mechinn Ce. Penidt & Panky Revbewen, Sciete« 7 
iy Boor, Yale & Towne; alse Training Programs for U. $. Army, Navy and Treasury. i 
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owners either want their windows 
free of posters or they wish to use 
them for their own store-prepared 
posters featuring their own specials 
for the day or week. 

Extravagant and unwarranted 
claims for the amount of advertisting 
to be done in support of a product 
are resented by the average retailer, 
especially when such claims are made 
in letters or bulletins using the news- 
paper’s letterhead and the signature 
of a member of its advertising staff. 
Keep all reference to the amount of 
advertising and frequency of inser- 
tion within what the particular news- 
paper will actually publish. Increased 
schedules in other media, and the 
addition of other kinds of media to 
an over-all advertising program, make 
little impression on the retail trade 
in a given city, unless it can be proved 
that the impact of these media on the 
retailers’ customers will benefit them. 
Retailers have been educated to be- 
lieve all business is local, and local 
means newspapers published in the 
city where a retailer operates. 


Lacks News Value 


The average publicity release sent 
to publishers is seldom, if ever, inter- 
esting to those outside the trade and 
rates only mention in a trade bulle- 
tin, rather than in the newspaper 
itself. Newsprint cost is too high to 
print such items in space required for 
news of interest to the widest reader- 
ship. When a release carries news ‘on 
the local level, such as the appoint- 
ment of a new sales representative 
who will reside in that city, or the 
announcement of a winner of a con- 
test advertised in that newspaper 
(provided the winner resides in the 
newspaper's normal circulation area), 
it can sometimes be used. 

Out-and-out. advertising in the 
form of recipes calling for the use of 
the product by name, with illustra- 
tions, and rewrites of advertising copy 
in editorial stvle in the hope that it 
will appear in the news columns 
through pressure from the advertising 
department, seldom works in getting 
releases of this kind published. It is 
suggested that to bring these releases 
to the attention of a newspaper’s 
readers, they be ordered as advertise- 
ments set in news style, captioned 
“advertisement,” and paid for at 
regular rates. Many national adver- 
tisers successfully use this kind of 
advertising. Should you want to test 
its pulling power, make an offer of a 
free booklet, or a premium at low 
cost, for a box top or label from the 
product. 
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readers. 


Another FIRST for Sales Management 


Most of the pages in this issue are “scored” at the inside margin so 
as to make it easier for you to detach them for filing. The exceptions 
are where plates bleed into the gutter. It’s the first magazine for 
business men to be so perforated for the greater convenience of 


Whether it remains an experiment or becomes an every-issue fea- 
ture depends upon subscriber reaction. 


Do you like it enough to tell us so? 


Phiiip Salisbury 

Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT 
386 Fourth Avenue 

New York 16, N.Y. 


Contests in which prizes are offer- 
ed by agencies or advertisers to induce 
members of newspaper display staffs 
to compete with each other in obtain- 
ing merchandising tie-ups are not 
greeted with enthusiasm. Participa- 
tion in such contests means a lessening 
of staff efforts in servicing and solicit- 
ing local business, a very important 
source of revenue to publishers. 

Every effort should be made by ad- 
vertisers and their agencies to keep 
the salesmen of clients fully informed 
of advertising programs, and to en- 
list their aggressive efforts in mer- 
chandising the program to retailers. 
For example, tell them how, in their 
dealer calls, they can help in getting 
displays, prominent shelf space, and 
tie-ins; urge them to call on news- 
papers on the schedule so that mer- 
chandising efforts of both will be 
coordinated to get maximum benefit. 
Best results will be obtained if sales- 
men understand that the efforts of 
newspapers are a supplement to, and 
not a substitute for, their own efforts. 

Tie-ins are so important that they 
deserve additional discussion. 
Sending large tie-in mats to the pub- 
lisher in the hope they will be used by 
the trade is very often an unjustified 
expense to the advertiser: they will 
not be used except where a special 
deal has been worked out between a 
representative of the advertiser and 
the retailer. (This particularly ap- 
plies to tie-in arrangements made 
with corporate chains.) It should be 
borne in mind that most independent 
local advertisers have fixed space con- 
tracts with newspapers and _ tie-ins, 
when used, do not represent addi- 
tional revenue to the publisher. 
Furthermore, any attempt by an 
agency or advertiser to dominate the 
dealer's advertisement is resented by 
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the dealer: he has his own specials he 
wants to feature to promote store 
trafic, and he wants to operate his 
business his way. It is suggested that 
agencies make a study of tie-ins used 
most frequently by retailers and be 
guided by their findings in preparing 
tie-in mats. Such a study will reduce 
unwarranted expense to the advertiser 
for mats which are seldom, if ever, 
used. 

Merchandising cooperation is not 
something you can “demand” from 
every newspaper. It is an “extra serv- 
ice” rendered -in varying degrees by 
various newspapers according to 
policies. Some of the best newspapers 
don’t offer any merchandising co- 
operation; some of the best give a 
generous amount of it. 

This cooperation depends on basic 
policies of the newspaper—and de- 
pends to a very real degree on the 
manner in which it is requested. 
Salesmanship—and_politeness—go a 
long way. Some of the advertisers 
most successful in getting cooperation 
are those who use the sales abilities 
of their field salesmen and their dis- 
trict managers. 

Get those district managers and 
salesmen into the act! Have them get 
acquainted—and make friends—with 
members of the advertising depart- 
ments of the newspapers in which they 
advertise. The personal contact will 
go a long wav there—just as it does 
evervwhere else. 

Newspaper publishers are very, 
very human. They like to do business 
with nice guys. After a newspaper 
has given merchandising service, it 
certainly helps if the advertiser or 
the agency sends a personally written 
“thank you.” It will be remembered 
the next time a request comes in for 
merchandising help. The End. 


St tickin Around 


with KLEEN-STIK 


“$.7.8.%.$." 

Here’s a society every sales-minded 
advertising man will want to join— 
the ‘Society for Terrific Ideas with 
Kleen-Stik”’. All you need is a clever 
sales idea . . . and KLEEN-STIK 
does the rest! This miracle adhesive 
puts selling magic into window 
streamers, shelf strips, die-cut 
signs, bumper strips, and all other 
popular forms of P.O.P.—like these: 


“KOOL” Kombination ! 

To help announce their new King- 
Size KOOL cigarettes, BROWN & 
WILLIAMSON of Louisville, Ky., 
show Willie the Penguin with his 
‘outsize’ relative. B&W’s WM. 
CUTCHINS had these pieces pro- 
duced on KLEEN-STIK to give 
them king-size attention value. They 
go up quick k and easy . . Stick tight 
and sell! ‘Kool’ printin job by 
STROWBRIDGE LITHO, Cin- 
cinnati. 


Seein’ Stars? 


Probably a result of the wide-spread 
use of this colorful die-cut sign by 
MOGEN DAVID WINE CORP., 
Chicago. The big 6-pointed star not 
only identifies the vintner’s trade- 
mark, but also carries a mouth- 
watering recipe for a refreshin’ 
**Longfellow”’? drink. Moistureless 
KLEEN-STIK backing makes it 
easy for salesmen and dealers to 
peel-’n-press them into place. Ad 
Mer. B. WIERNIK directed the 
creation of this “‘star salesman’”’, 
while HERB SCHNEIDERMAN ar- 
ranged the slick production by 


I. S. BERLIN PRESS. 


Introducing a new product... build- 
ing brand identity . . . or putting 
across any other sales campaign 
—you can trust KLEEN-STIK to 
get your messages up, and get ’em 
up to stay! KRKEEN-STIK is as 
close to you as your regular printer, 
lithographer, or silk screener —on a 
wide variety of extremely printable 
paper stocks. Ask him for samples 
—and ask us to send you our free 
“Idea-of-the-Month” — write today! 


KLEEN-STIK PRODUCTS, INC. 


225 North Michigan Avenue « Chicago 1, Ill. 
Pioneers in pressure sensitives for Advertising and Labeling 
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USING ADVERTISING AS A 
SALES TOOL — No. 12 in a 
Series. 


ALMOST DARING ... is the 
way General Sales Manager 
Harris Whitaker of Daystrom 
Furniture describes the new de- 
sign shown in this advertise- 
ment which ran in color in the 
September 1953 issues of sev- 
eral home-slanted consumer 

magazines. In his article he tells yer lay 3. ones fe 7g a 
why this advertisement “made ta endétect Colbranic dining groups in enthanting 
people sit up and take notice,” new high fashion hues! 
increased sales 50% for furni- \nd Coloramic is as 
ture designed to put Daystrom haere rape ipa 
at the head of the style-quality 

parade. 


A Carnival ofXolor 
te Brighten Your Dining 


as hide ti 


le tops and wipe-+ 
wight work of you 

See these and other smartly stvled 
priced Daystrom groups 


furniture or department store 


“imoa- DAYSTROM 


This Ad Made People Take Notice 


Daystrom Furniture, as shown in 
our Carnival of Color advertisement, 
is an evolution from the old-fashioned 
white enamel tables and chairs, sold 
as housewares—a basic commodity, 
nothing else. It’s a combination of 
Cinderella and Ripley, over a very 
few years. 

Design is our basic selling point. 
Without our designer, we would still 
be turning out commodities at the 
lowest possible price. Instead, we 
have furniture that often sells on 
sight. 

Emphasis on design leadership is 
the dominant note of our entire pro- 
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gram. We decided on this policy be- 
cause we felt that price wars and 
undercutting represented short-range 
practices which would boomerang and 
hurt the entire industry. We deter- 
mined to aim for the lead in the high- 
ly competitive metal dining furniture 
field through advanced styling, all- 
round quality and a new sales ap- 
proach. 


BY HARRIS WHITAKER 


General Sales Manager 
Daystrom Furniture 


Our venture into solid colors was 
partly a dramatic gesture as a style 
leader, partly a further experiment 
with color. Over 500:major outlets 
accepted the theme, by using window 
displays, new floor groupings, tie-in 
advertisements with our national ad- 
vertising, and a real push to get away 
from comparative prices—to sell 
Mrs. America on a prettier home, at 
a moderate cost. 

Our type of furniture (metal and 
plastics) is even more practical than 
the original basic commodity, and is 
now at home in the living-dining 
area, so popular in newer houses. It’s 
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How to Evaluate an Agency 


Evaluating an agency is really not so complicated. Aren’t 
these the most important facts an advertiser needs to know 
about an agency... what are its advertising beliefs, how does it 
operate, what are its facilities, who are its people, and what 


are its strong points or “‘exclusives’’? 


These booklets for advertisers Answer Questions About 


M.G.& R. 


What Are Its Beliefs About Advertising? 
“The Business Philosophy of M. G. & R.” gives our 
concept of the function of an advertising agency, 
and the purpose of advertising. 


How Does It Operate? 


Succinctly told in a pocket opus entitled 


“The M. G. & R. Method.” 


What Facilities Does It Offer? 

The full equipment—including an up-and-coming 
public-relations affiliate described in ““Who? What? 
Why? How?—The Story of Burson-Marsteller 
Associates, Inc.” 


What About Its Staff? 

With (we hope) becoming candor 
we tell about our people in 

“Men Who Know Their Business.” 


What Are Its Strong Points? 
A summary distilled into ““Nine Reasons Why 


M. G. & R. Should Be On Your Marketing Team.” 


These booklets are available to advertisers who care 
to drop us a line on their business letterhead. There'll 
be no follow-up though, unless you request it. 


aretoller GFoblavdt and K.Cld Iu. AD VERTIS 


CHICAGO e« 


185 NORTH WABASH AVENUE 


DECEMBER 


1954 


PITTSBURGH ° NEW YORK 


OLIVER BUILDING 


AFFILIATES 


N G 


PUBLIC RELATIONS®* BURSON-MARSYTELLER ASSOCIATES, INC 


220 EASY 42ND STREET MARKETING COUNSEL® MARSTELLER RESEARCH, INC. 
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also popular in its place of origin- 
the kitchen—and in the den, library, 
rumpus room, children’s room, and 
other places where thoughtless and 
unwitting acts can leave their mark. 
Our furniture can take those beat- 
ings, and come up smiling, pretty, 
and good as new. That’s design with 
a vengeance—and a purpose: freedom 
from worry, more leisure time. 

That’s our story which we have 
told best in our Carnival of Color 
advertisement. We picked the big 
books, and the smaller ones, to give 
us a good cross section; plus the farm 
market. Everybody reads advertising, 
it seems, especially when it’s news of 
better things. 

The Carnival of Color advertise- 
ment appeared in Living for Young 
Homemakers, Better Homes and 
Gardens, House Beautiful, American 
Home, Sunset, and Successful Farm- 
ing—all in September 1953—as a 
full-fledged power drive. It was 
created by the New York office of 
our advertising agency, N. W. Ayer 
& Son, Inc. 


What It Does 


‘These are some of our reasons for 
selecting this as our favorite 1953 
advertisement: 

1. It shows new design that’s al- 
most daring. It made people sit up 
and take notice. 

2. It shows color and style simul- 
taneously, in a home atmosphere, 
within the vast range of home 
owners. 

3. It suggests the decorator theme, 
which every woman loves. She can 
ponder, and pick and choose, just for 
her very own. 

4. After selling Mrs. Home Dec- 
orator on all these possibilities, we 
remind her that this beautiful furni- 
ture almost cares for itself, adding 
many leisure hours as long as she 
uses it. 


To analyze it in more detail, this 
advertisement hits readers right be- 
tween the eyes with its brilliant color 
appeal. Headline then tells them what 
this color is all about: “A Carnival 
of Color to Brighten Your Dining.” 
The first paragraph of the copy 
romances them further: “Vivid, sing- 
ing flamingo, dramatic }lack-and- 
white, a palette of petal-soft pastels 
. . . Daystrom dresses its smartest 
Coloramic dining groups in enchant- 
ing new high fashion hues!” The sec- 
ond paragraph reassures them that 
the “romancing” can be trusted: 
“And Coloramic is as practical as it 
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HARRIS WHITAKER, BRIEFLY... 


... “My biography begins and still 
continues in advertising, beginning 
with steamships, then railroads, 
then cosmetics and perfumes, then 
woolens (blankets and coats) and 
now Daystrom Furniture. The last 
three fields have been in sales, sell- 
ing color to women through retail 
outlets.” 


In addition to his sales manage- 
ment duties, Whitaker is in charge 
of advertising for Daystrom and 
keeps a full hobby schedule of golf, 
photography, exploring—and mixes 
business with a hobby he calls 
“helping salesmen grow.” 
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is decorative. Those sleek, satiny 
frames hide the strength of steel, 
finished in lifetime color. Rugged 
Daystromite table tops and wipe- 
clean chair fabrics make light, bright 
work of your housekeeping:” The 
third paragraph calls for action: “See 
these and other smartly _ styled, 
thriftily priced Daystrom groups soon 
—at your favorite furniture or de- 
partment store.” 

Readers are then advised to “Look 
for the Daystrom arrow and be sure.” 
The arrow, exlaiming “. . . it’s DAY- 
STROM furniture!” points to the 
name Daystrom in bold type under 
the quarter-page illustration. 

There’s nothing pat about our ad- 
vertising. It’s always developing as 
we develop our newer markets. And 
that means merchandising. 

Our salesmen are a walking arsenal 
of advertising and publicity ideas to 
help spark sales. Our advertising 
agency attends our semi-annual sales 
meetings, and works closely with me 
in transplanting ideas to the field, in 
regional meetings, and_ individual 
sessions, the last-mentioned _ being 
full-fledged sales calls, too. Back 
from the field come ideas and sug- 
gestions that make our advertising 
story more effective. It’s as timely 
as we know how to make it, even 
advanced at times, thanks to liaison 
work with our agency planning 
group. 

Between April of this year and 
March 1955, more than 30,000,000 
full-color selling messages will have 
reached consumer audiences alone: 
four-color full-page advertisements in 
Better Homes and Gardens, Ameri- 
can Home, Successful Farming, 


Living for Young Homemakers, and 
House Beautiful. 

Business papers also figure im- 
portantly in our schedule: 41 adver- 
tisements in Retailing Daily; full- 
page advertisements in Chicago 
Market Daily every day during the 
two 1954 markets; seven full pages 
each in Furniture Age and National 
Furniture Review; three to four 
pages each in Furniture World (New 
York), Furniture South, Furniture 
Digest (Minneapolis), Southwest 
Furniture News (Dallas), F.U.R.N. 
Club Facts (Denver), Pacific Mar- 
keter (Seattle), Western Merchan- 
diser (San Francisco) and Furniture 
Field (Los Angeles). 

Our advertising campaign gives 
our dealers the kind of strong na- 
tional backing which pays off in re- 
tail sales. It is based on the principles 
of frequency, consistency and caliber. 
The dealer who stocks Daystrom 
furniture can depend on year-round 
support in his selling and can benefit 
directly from our advertising cam- 
paign which identifies Daystrom and 
its accounts with style leadership and 
quality manufacture. 


Merchandising 


As part of our merchandising pro- 
gram we make available color pre- 
prints of national consumer advertise- 
ments to all Daystrom dealers. A 
special promotion kit to tie in with 
the Carnival of Color advertisement 
included three instruction packets: 
“How to Advertise ;’ “How to Dis- 
play ;’ ‘““How to Merchandise” (with 
a list of resources using Daystrom 
colors in carpets, wall coverings, 
tableware, major equipment and 
similar merchandise ) . 

To sum up, building sales on a 
style program is an interesting chal- 
lenge, always. Especially so when 
style leadership opens new markets re- 
quiring a brand new approach. Our 
policy of design leadership is reflected 
on all fronts: 

1. Manufacturing: Good design is 
the starting point of all production. 
Production skills have produced fine 
products at modest cost, thus build- 
ing a business on America’s famous 
concept: better products at a cost 
within reach of our great buying 
power. 

2. Retail: Qnly those stores capable 
of interpreting Daystrom’s standards 
at point-of-purchase are considered 
desirable accounts. 

3. Advertising: The tone and pres- 
entation are geared to make Day- 
strom synonymous with good taste. 

The End 
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Taking the wheel of Hudson Motor Car Co.'s “Italia,” N. K. WanDerzee, V.P. in Charge of Sales, explains: 


How a new Hudson avoids traffic problems! 


“Here is the new Ita/ia—a look into the future and the latest 
member of the Hudson family which includes the Hornet, the 
Wasp, and the Jet,” says N. K. VanDerzee. 

“But new design naturally creates new traffic problems—in 
the factory. It’s a big job to prevent parts shortages from stall- 
ing assembly lines. Air Express is a tremendous help. 

“As our Trathc Department puts it: One phone call, and it’s 
a load off our minds. Air Express delivers in a matter of hours. 
This dependable speed gives us the safety margin we need to 
keep production rolling. We handle about 2,500 Ibs. a month 
by Air Express. Naturally, we're thinking about speed. But 


our records show that most of our Air Express shipments also 
cost less than they would by any other air service! 

“Add to this the country-wide coverage and Air Express’ 
ability to pinpoint shipments in transit, and you have some 
idea of why our Traffic Department turns to Air Express for 
our most urgent traffic. 

“We in Sales are proud of our reputation for on-time 
deliveries of new cars. In large part, we owe that reputation to 
our Trafic Departrnent—and Air Express.” 

It pays to express yourself clearly. Say Air Express! Division 
of Railway Express Agency. 


&s Air Express —— > 
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GETS THERE FIRST via US. Scheduled Airlines 
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Twenty Things to Do 


Before Cutting a Price! 


BY ARTHUR HOOD 


Editor, American Lumberman & Building Products Merchandiser; 


Past Chairman, National Sales Executives, Inc. 


When faced with a price lower than yours on a com- 
petitive material or job, try using one or more of the 
following management techniques. It may save the sale 
at a profit! ; 

Not all the points will apply to you, since some are for 
sellers to industry, others for salesmen of consumer goods 

but most of them are generally applicable. 


1. Don't get panicky. Hold the conviction that your 
price is right. Fear of price is the weakest point in selling. 
Be confident and your customer will respect you. 


2. Get all the facts: 
a) Check the quantity figured by competition. 
b) Check the quality figured by competition. 
(c) Check the service figured by competition. 


3. Ask the customer to be reasonable. Persuade him to 
make allowance for differences in your specifications or 
service that justify your price. 


4. Be reasonable yourself. Demonstrate the difference 
between price and value. Always avoid an argumentative 
attitude. Talk customer benefits instead. 


5. Sell your company. Emphasize all the good points 
about your company—its history—its personnel—its repu- 
tation. Build a buyers’ yardstick and check off your sales 
points, one by one. Remember superior salesmanship can 
win over price. 


6. Find out if customer is bluffing. Check to see if the 
lower price is real or a figment of the buyer’s too-fertile 
imagination. Many a competitive price is named by buyers 
that was never quoted by competition. 


7. Why is the price lower? Find the vulnerable spot in 


the competitive price—it’s nearly always there. 


8. Modify the specifications. Then you and your cut- 
price competitor are not figuring on the same thing. 


9. What's the turnover? If yours is a resale product, 
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perhaps the larger gross margin offered by your slower- 
selling competitor’s line is meaningless. 


10. What point-of-purchase sales aids can you supply? 
Again—if yours is a resale product—what can you supply 
in the way of business-building sales aids that will offset 
the lower-price-but-no-merchandising-help of your com- 
petitor ? 


11. How are you backing up the dealer? Once more, 
for salesmen of consumer goods: Talk real turkey if your’ 
product is well advertised. Don’t talk national box-car 
figures. Find out what your company is doing in your 
prospect’s market; concentrate on what you are doing to 
help him. 


12. Sell what you have. Feature your exclusive brands 
and those things you do that no competitor can duplicate. 


13. Enlarge specifications. This will shift the basis of 
comparison. 


14. Sell the package. Add installation or erection labor 
to all or a part of the specification and take the sale out of 
competition—develop a package price. 


15. Check the job. Find out the ways being used to 
chisel on the job. 


16. Discuss the product. Make the customer under- 
stand that someone can always build an inferior product 
to a price; that inferior merchandise is never a bargain. 


17. Cite examples. Give the buyer a healthy fear of 
the lower price by citing examples and case histories of 
sad experiences of people who bought on price alone. 

18. Can the competition be right? Ascertain whether 
a mistake has been made in your competitor’s estimates. 


By taking corrective action you may make a friend. 


19. Be flexible. Adjust your quantities, qualities and 
services to those of competition and refigure. 


20. Think of the future. Consider the ethics and future 
implications of cutting or not cutting your price. 
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This is November Nation’s Business. Up in space over 
October. Up over November o year ago. Biggest Novem- 
ber since 1946. With one exception Nation's Business is the 
only management magazine to show a gain again this year. 


Who has the missing $127 billion? NATION’S BUSINESS 
has the missing $127 billion .... Where is it? It's wrapped 
up in 18,064 important business markets of under 
25,000 population. These profit-areas* do 40% of all 
manufacturing, 42% of all retail transactions. 
NATION’S BUSINESS has 60% of its circulation here— 
418,949 businessmen subscribers . . . owners, partners, 
managers... buyers. Yes, the same quality of executive 
coverage it gives you in the big firms in the big cities . . . 
where NATION’S BUSINESS has more circulation 
strength than some management magazines have total 
circulation. You're missing 

almost half the business market ate 

if NATION’S BUSINESS is miss- 

ing from your 1955 list. 


*A leading oil company reports more than 50% of its sales in these markets. 


Coming“up: 


Biggest battle for new car sales 
PAGE 72 


Coal’s Problems: 
Interviews with John L. Lewis and Tom Pickett 
a; Paes 40 ; 
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READERS’ SERVICE 
CAN FURNISH 


“The only popular- THESE REPRINTS 


PLEASE SEND REMITTANCE with order 
to Readers’ Service Bureau, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 


priced whiskey  “~ 


REPRINTS 


301—Sell Like a Champion When You 
Take Your Budget to Management! by 


e 
é William R. Kelly. (Price 25c) 
N qd | | 1S | 300—This 5-Way Manpower Program 
Cut Salesmen’s Turnover 50%, by Robert 


Zinn. (Price 25c) 


299—We'll Buy from Salesmen With 


o 
| 9 These 13 Qualities, by Norman I. Schafler. 
l | J (Price 10c) 
+ * 298—If I Had Known Then What I 
Know Now About Purchasing Practices, 
by Fred G. Prince. (Price 10c) 


297—He's a Big League Salesman, by 
P Walter J. Maytham. (Price 5c) 
SAYS SALES MANAGEMENT'S LATEST GIFT SURVEY 
296—Four Rules for Designing <A 
Workable Incentive Pay Plan, by J. O. 
Vance. (Price 10c) 


’ ’ 
It’s the Schenley decanter they’re 295—How to Pay Fairly for Auto 
talking about! Now here again in Costs, by R. E. Runzheimer. (Price 10c) 


limited supply! Give the best-tasting | 294—A Current Reading List for Sales 


: : é ss Executives and Salesmen. (Price 75c 
whiskey in ages in the nation’s favor- 
293—10 Commandments of Selling, by 


ite decanter... at no extra cost! hes fie a John M. Wilson. (Price 5c) 


292—Are You Really a Sales Execu 
tive? by Bernard Davis. (Price 5c) 


| cence (a : 
a a? 291—“Management Market” Means 
t, I ES ¥ Billions More Business, by Lawrence M. 
C || e Wan See Hi Hughes. (Price 25c) 


290—Sales Executive’s Job Grows Big- 
ger... But He Isn’t Paid Proportion- 
ately, by Lawrence M. Hughes. (Price 
35c) 


BLENDED WHISKEY © 86 PROOF + 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS © SCHENLEY DISTILLERS. INC., MEW YORK, W. Y. ae ee 


understood . . . That’s Sales Promotion! 
by William R. Kelly. (Price 25c) 


TIT y) 288—Well, What 7S Creative Selling? 
by Arthur A. Hood. (Price 10c) 


H 287—" Goo Jid-Fashi > Selli a 
Coming 287—“Good Old-Fashioned Selling 


What Is It? 16 top ranking sales execu- 
tives draw upon experiences of hard-sell 
eras to indicate how we must sell today. 


December I5 - - in Sales Management (Price 25c) 


286—Instictively, Are You A Good 


“Mechanization of the Modern Sales Department" Leader? by J. H. MeQuate. (Price 5c) 


A close look at sales organizations which have cut costs and : . * 
285—Experts Pick Best Test Markets 


are increasing efficiency by mechanizing their sales procedures by Regions and Population Groups, by 
: Philip Salisbury. (Price 35c) 
and functions. 
284—Films You Can Rent or Buy For 
Meetings and Training Sessions, by A. B. 
SSOSSSSSHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOESESE ' Ecke. (Price 25c) 
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Hight for the road to sales 
° MILPRINT lithographed 
calendars and sys 


Couple some famous names in Kentucky bourbon with a famous name 
in lithographed displays . . . and you have these colorful, 


eye-catching examples of salesmanship in print—from Milprint! 


Milprint’s complete facilities—from basic idea to artwork to 
plate-making to finished work on the nation’s most modern lithograph 
presses—mean complete quality control of your job from start to 
finish, for displays that sell hard, day after day. 


For lithography that works steadily to build profits for you, 
always remember to cail your Milprint man—first! 


This insert lithographed by Milprint, Inc. 


Printed Cellophane, 
Pliofilm, Polyethylene, Kk 
Saran, Acetate, Glassine, 
Foils, Folding Cartons, INC 
SN PACKAGING MATERIALS 


Printed Promotional Material. 


ti'tTtTHWHOGRAPH Y & PRINTING 


General Offices, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
"Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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in the nation’s 


TOP TEN 


Again and Again 


OKLAHOMA CITY LISTED IN 
NATION’S TEN BEST CITIES 
FOR 7th STRAIGHT MONTH 


For the 7th successive month, Oklahoma City has been 
picked by FORBES magazine as one of the nation’s 
TEN BEST CITIES in business gains over last year. 
With a healthy 12% gain, Oklahoma City is running 
a strong second behind New York City which leads 
the nation. 


Among all cities listed during the past seven months, 
only Oklahoma City has been in the TOP TEN for 
all seven months. 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 
FOOTBALL TEAM IN 


TOP TEN 6th STRAIGHT YEAR 


On the gridiron, too, Oklahoma is among the TOP 
TEN for the 6th straight year. Picked asa TOP TEN 
team by the football experts before the season opened, 
the University of Oklahoma is coming up to pre- 
season predictions. The “Sooners” are the only team 
to make this select circle for six years in a row. 


THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN 


a. j 


OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


OWNED AND OPERATED BY 
THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING COMPANY 
THE FARMER-STOCKMAN ® WKY RADIO ® WKY-TV 


REPRESENTED BY THE KATZ AGENCY 


COLD FACTS sell hard coal when anthracite dem- 
Will benefit story 


onstration unit rolls into town. 


stop downward sales trend of hard coal? The Indus- 
try thinks so, can trace sales to demonstrator. 


Coalmobile Wins Lost Markets... 


. . . for the anthracite industry. It's a smart product 


information show to stimulate public interest in hard coal. 


The hard coal industry is out after 
one million new customers, if you 
please. Reason: since 1946, anthracite 
production has slipped 50%. 

‘To stoke up public interest and win 
back lost markets, the Anthracite In- 
dustry Council takes a product-bene- 
fits story, created six months ago, to 
anybody who'll listen. AIC, consist- 
ing of nine major producing com- 
panies and retailing associations, hard 
coal equipment manufacturers, rail- 
roads and civic groups in the Pennsyl- 
vania anthracite region, now has its 
show on the road. Its ‘““Coalmobile,”’ 
an information center on wheels, has 
already visited 50 communities in the 
Northeast. 

As a result, dealers are swapping 
tales of sales growing out of the drive. 

Equipped with latest sales aids and 
visual communications devices, the 
trailer-automobile unit usually arrives 
in a given locality when a county 
fair is in full swing. The crowds, 
then, are pretty much ready-made, 
and the coal people do their best to 
create a fanfare when the trailer 
moves in. Local coal dealers, fore- 
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warned, decorate their coal trucks, 
lead the trailer in a parade around 
town. Generally there’s a reception 
by civic leaders and a presentation of 
a trophy sculptured from anthracite. 
It is given to the mayor or other local 
dignitary. 

Ready for visitors, the trailer be- 
comes, among other things, a motion 
picture theater. An awning extends 
from the rear of the unit to form a 
roof over the theater. The picture? 
“Black Diamonds,” a color movie 
narrated by Commentator 
‘Thomas. 

There are slidefilms showing auto- 
matic anthracite equipment. 

Spotted about the truck are posters 
and other exhibits, and racks holding 
anthracite literature. 

Equipment “under fire’ is also 
demonstrated, including fireplace 
grills “which add cheer to chill 
autumn evenings.” 

A sound system inside the truck 
broadcasts sales talks, interspersed 
with music and spot announcements 
by local dealers. 

One of the objectives of the cam- 


Lowell 


paign is to educate the public to the 
fact that anthracite is a_ relatively 
clean-burning fuel, “creating neither 
soot nor smoke.” In this respect, the 
Coalmobile serves as a kind of heat- 
ing clinic, complete with engineering 
advice. For example, information is 
furnished on the use of thermostats. 

So far the show has enjoyed a good 
press through pre-arrival news stories 
and personal appearances of Coal- 
mobile representatives and local 
dealers on TV and radio. The cam- 
paign seems to be uniting dealers, and 
entire regions, in sales objectives. At 
the local level, for instance, 60. re- 
tailer committees are working to pro- 
mote hard coal, and anthracite state 
councils have been organized in New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
the New England states where the 
coal enjoys greatest acceptance. 

What happens to sales when the 
Coalmobile moves in? In Schaghti- 
coke, N. Y., six stokers and five 
thermostats were sold by dealers in 
one day, and 60 anthracite fireplace 
grates. 

If the 5 million families of the 
Northeast and Canada—who are said 
to be anthracite users—can be per- 
suaded to stay within the fold, and a 
million more won over, the industry’s 
campaign will prove profitable. 

The End. 
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15 COMPETITORS woo the same people won by Spectronic 20. 


The sales manager (above), 
Herbert J. Mossien, explains why his firm got the business—and fast! 


Buyers have so much faith today that the product of any 
reputable manufacturer will live up to performance claims, 
that you should look to something else as the "X"’ factor 
in the sale. On a new product, Bausch & Lomb found it to 
be simply "appearance." So... 


Give Prospects What They Want! 


An interview by Gordon C. Morison with 
HERBERT J. MOSSIEN * Manager, Analytical Sales Department, 


A new streamlined laboratory in- 
strument ‘was born recently — the 
child of a detailed market study by 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Ro- 
chester, N. Y. Called the Spectronic 
20, its two-in-one feature was ex- 
tolled immediately, but had there been 
no package promotional program, the 
first three months’ orders, following 
its introduction last June, hardly 
would have soared to 2,100 when the 
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Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


most optimistic sales estimate . had 
been 600 a year. : 
“We're still filling the first month’s 
orders,” says Herbert J. Mossien, 
manager, analytical sales. ‘““The Spec- 
tronic 20—a combination colorimeter 
and spectrophotometer—represents a 
milestone in the 101-year history of 
Bausch & Lomb. We changed our 
philosophy, built the sales message into 
the instrument, stressing user benefits 


all the way down the line. 

“After making a careful survey 
of what the buyer wants,” Mossien 
continues, “we streamlined the in- 
strument. At the same time we drew 
up a complete promotional program. 
We didn’t wait to hit the market 
slam-bang and then see our efforts 
die. We were out to get a good chunk 
of it.” 

First bite of that chunk forced 
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The GREENBRIER invites leading 


‘coups bo € njoy 


ofessvonal gt 
business and professto g 


AUDITORIUM WING 


| most modern 


its new 


‘nts finest allt 
The nation 5 finest 


rm fac ilities 
resol 


meetung 


Exterior of 
Auditorium Wing 


The New Auditorium Accommodates 1,075 at meetings; 860 for ieee sel 
banquets. 72’ wide by 112’ long. Stage smaller meeting rooms 
42’ by 20’; orchestra pit, dressing rooms. 


New wing air-conditioned throughout 


conlst / 
WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Telephone: 
White Sulphur Springs 110 
Teletype: 


White Sulphur Springs 166 


For detailed information, address: 


The New Theatre Seating for 400; inclined floor; stage 34’ DIRECTOR OF SALES 


c ; : a or inquire of Greenbrier offices in New York, 588 Fifth Avenue, 

by 16’, orchestra pit; dressing rooms. JU 6-5500 + Boston, 73 Tremont Street, LA 3-4497 + Chicago, 
77 W. Washington Street, RA 6-0625 + Washington, Investment 
Building, RE 7-2642. 
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& L to production 
schedules before the Spectronic 20 
was two weeks old. Although these 
schedules have been speeded twice 
since, output is still lagging behind 


demand. 


“We 
enough,” states Mossien. ‘‘Long dis- 
telephone calls from dealers 
in every state say the same thing: ‘Got 
to have that order now!’ All we can 
do is assure them we're producing as 
apidly as possible. 

“We thought at first, 


increase 


cant get orders out tast 


tance 


with 2,100 


orders on hand, there must be over- 
lapping... that the situation was like 
the 1945 car market when buyers 
ordered from several dealers to as- 
sure the speediest delivery. ‘There 
aren't many more colorimeters than 
that sold in a year. 

“But how wrong can a guy be?” 
Mossien asks. ‘“‘We took a survey and 
found that just wasn’t the case— 
there are very few duplicate orders 
in the whole bunch.” 

His explanation: the quality of the 
Spectronic 20 and its neat appearance 


Only ONEnewspaper 


ean “ZOOM” 


YOUR SALES 


in the 


St. Paul “half” 


ofthe nation’s 


“vith 


13th Market 


51.9% 


2.9% 
=—, 


HOUSEHOLD COVERAGE (St. Pau! City Zone} 


6.1% 


96.9% 


88.5% 


17.0% 


MORNING 
ead 


EVENING 
CI sT. PAUL DISPATCH-PIONEER PRESS 
OTHER TWIN CITY DAILIES 


SUNDAY 


Source’s ABC 
3/31/34 


Statements 


Publishers’ 


St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press 


Representatives Ridder-Johns, Inc. 


New York — Chicago — Detroit — San Francisco 
Los Angeles — St. Paul — Minneapolis 


caused many laboratories to add to 
their equipment or to replace old 
models sooner than they had planned. 
“The effect of the streamlined shape 
on sales is overwhelming,” he says. 
“Laboratories want good-looking in 
struments.” 

B & L has facts to prove that: 
Many reply cards in answer to the 
“why” of purchase state simply, ““Ap- 
pearance.” 

Mossien points also to the $240 in 
strument’s impressive sales perform- 
ance in a field of 15 or 16 competi- 
tively priced models designed to do 
the same principal job—determining 
the degree to which a solution trans 
mits light of a certain wavelength. 
This kind of information is useful 
in tests such as those for determining 
sugar content of blood; it is used also 
by frozen orange juice manufacturers 
to gauge spoilage. 

According to Mossien, B & L’s 
astonishing success with the Spectronic 
20. is the result of all departments 
“nitching in to do the job.” 

First, market research found that 
‘Tessie Technician wanted an easy-to- 
operate instrument with pre-calibra- 
tions; Susie Supervisor sought ac- 
curacy; J. P. Bursar had his eye on 
the price tag. All of them, it was 
learned, would like to see the drab 
black and gray color scheme disap- 
pear. 


New Mass Appeal 


Then design stepped forward to 
tollow these suggestions. Printed 
electronic circuits, which do away 
with soldering and hand work, were 
devised to cut costs. Tessie got he 
way for ease of operation. B & L, 
in the photoelectric field five years 
with only moderate success, had been 
designing colorimeters to satisfy a few 
ivory-tower laboratories. Now it was 
out to sell the mass market with an 
equally accurate instrument. 

Although plans were only on the 
drawing board, sales already was map- 
ping its program. Everyone concerned 
was invited to a meeting: members of 
the sales force, the advertising staff, 
and public relations and advertising 
agencies, together with members of 
the design and engineering depart- 
ments. 

Szys Mossien: ‘From past experi- 
ence we knew that we hadn’t given 
our agencies enough information with 
which to work. This time we wanted 
to remedy that. So we prepared a 
booklet outlining step by step what 
we intended to do. We left no detail 
unmentioned—from a complete de- 
scription of the instrument in non- 
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technical and technical terms to the 
number of dollars to be spent for 
advertising in each of dozens of pub- 
lications.”’ 

Among chapter 
booklet: 

(a) Markets: Public utilities were 
listed as well as clinical and pathologi- 
cal laboratories, industrial laboratories 
and universities. 

(b) Sales advantages: User bene- 
fits went with each feature of the in- 
strument the way turkey goes with 
Christmas. 

(c) Sales objectives: ‘Vhree stages 
were planned immediate, inter- 
mediate and ultimate. The ultimate 
to achieve a dominant position in repu- 
tation and sales volume: 3,000 units 
in five years. 

(d) Unfavorable factors: Here 
B & L minced no words. All stumbl- 
ing blocks in the path were outlined 
fearlessly. 

(e) Basic market strategy: To 
gain attention — dramatize the dif- 
ference in the new product; to make 
quick sales—coordinate the promo- 
tional campaign; to win and keep the 
market—budget announcements and 
expenditures. 

That was the plan followed when 
B & L took the wraps off the Spe 
tronic 20 in June. 


headings in the 


Many an Eye Was Cast 


Five months prior to its debut, 
however, B & L salesmen had a pre 
view of the new instrument at their 
annual sales meeting. The stage was 
set like the world premiere for ‘‘A 
Star Is Born.”’ Many an eye was cast 
toward the velvet-covered object, con- 
tours of which were so_ strange. 
Finally the big moment came. The 
cloth was whisked away and_ the 
Spectronic 20 displayed its cream 
and green colors in the bright spot- 
light. A radical departure it was from 
the black and gray of previous B & L 
instruments. And its corners were 
rounded—the entire design stream- 
lined. 

Says Mossien: ‘On sight the sales- 
men knew they had something in this 
instrument. Their enthusiasm rose 
even higher when we told them how 
it works: that it is a double-duty 
direct photoelectric instryment with 
a capacity for performing'the jobs of 
both a colorimeter and spectrophoto- 
meter. As a colorimeter it subjects a 
sample liquid to a light of a fixed 
wavelength and provides readings 
which can be interpreted from prede- 
termined calibrations as the sample’s 
concentration. We told them that 
B & L even put 41 pre-calibrations in 
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the methods manual which was in- 
cluded in the $240 price.” 

The salesmen learned further that, 
since the Spectronic 20 could change 
wavelengths merely by the turn of a 
knob, it could be used as a spectro- 
photometer. This type of instrument 
permits more intensive study of a 
sample through use of many wave- 
lengths of light. Characteristic read- 
ings obtained at each wavelength 
the sample’s fingerprints, in other 
words—may be plotted on a curve. 

The Spectronic 20 is the first. in 


BURKHARDT 
ALL-PURPOSE 
PRONG BINDERS 


Split prongs swing out at finger-tip 


its price range to do both jobs with 
ease. The sales torce learned that 
from a display of all competitive 
models. A 20-foot chart was used to 
point out the relative advantages. 
One of the Spectronic 20’s major 
highlights, found, is the 
diffraction grating, a minutely ruled 
piece of aluminum-coated glass, which 
breaks up light into wavelengths, thus 
forming a beautiful rainbow. 

The gratings were incorporated in 
Spectronic 20 to insure accuracy and 
ease of operation. ‘hey are identical 


salesmen 


SALES MANUALS 

PARTS BOOKS 

PRICE BOOKS 

CATALOGS 

INSTRUCTION, INSTALLATION 
AND SERVICE MANUALS 


touch; contents lie flat for use—reduces sheet wear in daily 


use; another touch of trigger opens prongs for instant chang- 


ing of sheets in ANY part of binder—EASY to keep 


contents completely up-to-date. Compact; holds full 


rated capacity—more pages in !ess space than 


with ring binder. Four capacities. 


Twelve sizes in stock. Write for 


folder and prices. 


LARNED AT SECOND + DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 
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We elected them in Florida. 


One went to Congress. The other 
went to the legislature (from our 
county). 


Florida also went for tke for Presi- 
dent. 


No sheep, we vote as we please for 
what and whom we think right. 


Such a population makes for a 
healthy, prosperous community. A place 
to spend your adv. dollars and make 
money plenty. 


Orlando Sentinel-Star 


MARTIN ANDERSEN—Editor, Owns 
Ad-Writer & Galley Boy 


Orlando, Florida 


Nat. Rep. Burke, Kuipers & Mahoney 


ORCHID PROMOTIONS 
ARE 


() 
TERRIFIC! 


INCREASE TRAFFIC, SALES, PROFITS 
FOR PENNIES 


esse 
SOURCE 
@ ORCHIDS OF HAWAII, INC. 


National Sales Office, 54 W. 56th St. 
New York 19 * Tel.: JUdson 6-8950 
Growing Fields & Packing Plant: Hile, Heweii 


ABC's of 


Sales Potential 


The third and concluding 
part of Eugene Benge’s dis- 
cussion of sales potentials, 
originally scheduled for the 
December 1 issue of Sales 
Management, will be pub- 


lished December 15. 


Mr. Benge, in Part Ill, 
delves into why certain terri- 
tories, salesmen, and _  ac- 
counts do not use, push, or 


buy certain products. 


Part | appeared in Sales 
Management November 1 and 


Part Il, November 20. 
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to the one produced by Bausch & 
Lomb’s “dungeon” laboratory which 
is built on bedrock to prevent vibra- 
tion. There a “neurotic” ruling en- 
gine operates, so delicate, it’s said, 
that when pigeons stamp their feet 
on the corner outside it almost goes 
off its rocker. It uses a diamond to 
cut parallel slits in the mirror-like 
surface, much like a sled running 
across snow, but it makes 15,000 to 
50,000 lines to the inch and to an 
accuracy of one-hundredth of a mil- 
lionth of an inch—figures which help 
to explain its neurotic behavior. 

Equipped with these — gratings 
which, according to Mossien, no other 
firm has been able to make on a pro- 
duction-line basis, the Spectronic 20 
has one big edge over its competitors. 
And when dealers found out about it 
in June, orders poured in. 

B & L salesmen had demonstration 
models a week before the start of the 
sales campaign and were ready to 
devote full time to selling the new 
product. Then the company’s care- 
fully formulated three-point market- 
ing strategy came into play: 


1. Dramatize the difference in the 
new product. The name, of course, 
was distinctive. Advertisements ham- 
mered at comparison of Spectronic 20 
with other instruments. Copy was 
brief, but it pointed out the principal 
features and user benefits. A demon- 
stration was offered. 


2. Coordinate the 


promotional 
campaign. All phases, outlined when 
the instrument was still on the draw- 


ing board, were carried out on 
schedule. Kickoff: double-page ad- 
vertisements in key publications; 
single-page ads in others. Simultane- 
ously, dealers received brochures out- 
lining in a red point-blue point sys- 
tem the new instrument. “The red 
points told dealers what the Spec- 
tronic 20 would do for them,” Mos- 
sien explains, “and the blue points 
gave supporting evidence. It proved 
effective. Many dealers ordered 
straight from the brochure.”’ 

Inquiries flooded B & L’s Rochester 
headquarters. B & L was ready—with 
a form ietter and descriptive folder 
sent out in immediate reply. The 
“hot” lead was referred to the dealer 
through a B & L territorial manager. 
If the sale was not closed, a second 
letter was sent, again stressing user 
benefits. 

Direct mail advertising had been 
brought into use earlier. Small folders, 
prepared by B & L, were distributed 
by dealers to some 100,000 on their 
mailing lists. Dealers themselves also 


a 


prepared their own brochures for dis- 
tribution. In all, Mossien estimates, 
more than 800,000 persons received 
promotional material from dealers. 

“In addition,” he says, ‘‘dealers ran 
their own ads in many publications. 
Some used mats we had prepared 
and others, their own. We urged them 
to set up displays, and our instrument 
was exhibited at most scientific and 
educational conventions and_ trade 
shows.” 


3. Budget both announcements 
and expenditures. Io keep the Spec- 
tronic 20 before the public, B & L 
placed a second schedule of adver- 
tisements in pertinent publications in 
the fall months. A third is still on 
the fire. 

Dealers, with whom B & L had been 
unable to click, received a follow-up 
letter stressing ‘“The Value Sensation 
of the Year.”” The number of orders 
received—at that time 1,500—was 
accented in the hope that the laggers 
would climb on the band wagon. 

“Many did,” states Mossien. ‘‘Be- 
fore the Spectronic 20 was introduced, 
we sold only about 35 of some 200 
potential dealers. Now we have large 
orders waiting to be filled from about 
160 of them.” 

Valuable sales tool for B & L sales- 
men is the Spectronic 20 portfolio 
which includes a sales manual (with 
potential markets), visual sales cata- 
log, stuffers, preprints of advertise- 
ments with advertising schedule, three 
sample letters for dealer mailing lists, 
publicity releases, editorial articles, 
pre-calibration charts, and comparison 
chart showing instrument’s superiority 
to competitive models in price, design, 
performance, range, accuracy and 
spectral purity. The End 
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OCTOBER 
1954 


HIGHEST] MONTH 


IN ALL DAILY NEWS HISTORY 


DAILY AVERAGE 
Circulation of the Chicago Daily 
News for October, 1954, was 589,509, 
19,960 higher than for October, 1953, 
and the highest month of all the 946 
months (nearly 79 years) in which 


this newspaper has been published. 


(Saturday average circulation of the Chi- 
cago Daily News for October, 1954, was 
587,657, 32,118 higher than for October, 
1953, and the highest October Satur- 
day average in this newspaper's history.) 


~ 


_eand still growing! 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


* CHICAGO * NEW YORK * MIAMI ¢ OETROIT © SAN FRANCISCO ¢ LOS ANGELES 
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A Salesman Who Thinks He Knows 
How to Sell in All Situations 


. . . is wrong, believes Minneapolis-Honeywell. So it has 


set out to help him and his immediate manager to bridge 


the gap between past sales experience and sales re- 


quirements to seli new products in today's new markets. 


\ training program to teach sales- 
men how to sell. 

That’s what area sales managers of 
the Minneapolis-Honeywell Regula- 
tor Co. requested at a meeting held 
more than a year ago in the home 
office. 

The answer was a sales force de- 
velopment program tagged “The In- 
tegrated Development Approach.” 

The program has attracted the ac- 
tive participation of 191 sales execu 
tives, or 98% of the company’s total 
number. In the first six months sales- 
men brought in about a half million 
dollars’ worth of business from older 
buildings—“‘business we would not 
have had if the salesmen hadn’t been 
making new contacts,” say R. H. 
(Hank) Jacobs, market development 
manager, and Howard P. Mold, 
director of training. 


New Markets 


“We now realize there are mil- 
lions of existing buildings and _ insti- 
tutions of every kind that need our 
controls and it is probable, at the 
current rate, that this year the com- 
pany will get about $3 million in sales 
we would not have without these new 
contacts.” 

The I.D.A. program is operating 
in about 75 Minneapolis-Honeywell 
headquarters in the United States and 
Canada and will eventually be in- 
tegrated into all Honeywell divisions. 
It has reached 335 salesmen in the 
Commercial Division where it was 
initiated, and, at the request of sales 
managers, has been extended to about 
200 salesmen in other divisions. Sales- 
men in the Commercial Division 
handle sales of temperature and heat- 
ing controls, air conditioning and 
other devices to apartments, hospitals, 
commercial buildings. They sell main- 
ly through architects and heating con- 
tractors on new construction. Sales- 
men testing the telephone-appoint- 
ment technique stressed in the pro- 
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gram’s seminars are contacting pros- 
pects in older buildings. 

Among unexpected dividends ac- 
cruing from the plan the company 
cites: 

1. Improved morale among sales- 
men. “They like the program because 
they have proved that it works,” say 
Mold and Jacobs. “They'd like it if 
for no other reason than that they 
can tell the boss where and why he 
was wrong. That opportunity comes 
in the plan’s informal seminars.” 

2. New, vital approaches for the 
sales manager. “Because he has to 
participate actively in the program,” 
Mold and Jacobs point out, ‘‘the sales 
manager has to do a lot more doing. 
He is back selling again and he is 
learning again.” 

3. Closer sales manager-salesman 
relationship. ‘This plan tends to 
eliminate the boss-worker relation- 
ship,’ the two spokesmen state. “It 
reduces friction and gives opportunity 
to evaluate men and judge compen- 
sation.” 


Material Is Endless 


The original program was prepared 
for a 28-session schedule. “We are 
in the process of preparing seminar 
material for a schedule that will bring 
us through an entire year,” say Mold 
and Jacobs. “Then we'll start right 
over again at the beginning. Material 
that can be developed for this type of 
program is just about endless.” 

The Integrated Development Ap- 
proach is described by the company as 
a “dynamic learning” program. It is 
divided into five paits: 

1. Development among the field 
sales management of leadership and 
administrative qualities requisite for 
conducting the program. A series of 
14 two-day regional seminars were 
held for this purpose. Approximately 
15 field sales managers attended each 
session. 

2. Hour and a half Monday morn- 


ing seminars conducted in each 
branch by the local sales supervisors. 

3. Creative sales calls to apply 
lessons covered in the Monday 
seminars. 

4. Application of 
niques to Monday 
creative sales calls. 

5. Application of the guided experi- 
ence concept to off-beat selling ex 
periences: The sales manager intro- 
duces salesmen to selling situations 
which do not normally occur. Pur- 
pose of this is to round out the sales- 
man’s experience, prepare him for any 
challenge. Coaching technique is ap- 
plied in this framework. 

In outlining this ‘dynamic learn- 
ing’ program the company looked 
first at its basic problem—‘“simply to 
sell our products and more of them” 

and the need—‘‘a group of highly 
competent, technical specialists who 
can sell.” The firm’s investigation of 
standard approaches to sales training 
disclosed minimum emphasis on 
“salesmanship” related to its prod- 
ucts—and maximum emphasis on pro- 
cedures and nuts and bolts. 


‘coaching”’ tech- 
seminars and 


No More "Order-Taking"™ 


“We realized that the day of order 
taking is past,’ company officials 
admit, “and that the demand today 
is for keener ability to analyze, com- 
municate with and influence our pros- 
pects. A search for better ways of 
developing these skills in our sales- 
men led us to explore the basic 
psychological principles of learning. 
This exploration emphasized for us 
the fact that standard approaches to 
‘learning how to sell’ were pretty 
much a waste of time because people 
don’t learn that way. 

“Take this familiar standard ap- 
proach, for example: A company as- 
sembles a group of salesmen for two 
weeks or less, exposes them to (1) in- 
spirationa’ talks; (2) series of 
lectures on product, ordering pro- 
cedures, credit, deliveries, forms; 
{3) competitive information; (4) 
service problems; (5) and, of course, 
the invaluable opportunity to rub 
elbows with home office executives. 

“This type of training is likely to 
leave a salesman with one burning 
question unanswered: ‘How do I 
sell?? He may ask that question in 
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“This is the size we sell in the Growing Greenshoro Market!" 


THIRSTY CUSTOMERS turn soft drinks into 
hard-to-beat sales figures in the Growing Greens- 
boro Market, where the ABC market gain in food 
sales (53 over ’'52) was 48% of North Carolina’s 
food gain for the same period. And it’s like that 
all along the line: this industrious market, con- 
taining 1/6 of North Carolina’s population, ac- 
counts for 1/5 of the state’s $3 billion retail sales. 
Whether you pack super cola or super-anything, 
you get super coverage with the GREENSBORO 
Lan NEWS and RECORD’s 100,000-plus daily circula- 
au / tion, the one big medium in this top Carolina 


= , market. 
avd vAval 


Se eee omen Dl Only medium with dominant coverage in the 
| | reste | sare RUE Growing Greensboro Market, and with selling 

SO ae hearse ee | influence in over half of North Carolina! 
) = i. s 2G ts te? $ —_ 


*Sales Management Figures 


Greensboro 


News and Kecord 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


Represented by Jann & Kelley, Inc. 
@®eeeeeeeeeee#e#e#eee#eee#e#eeeeeeeeeee##e#eee#e#ee#ee#eeee é 


One newspaper is all you need. The evening 
and Sunday Beacon Journal opens the door 


to Akron’s 530,943 — trading area popula: Beacon Journal 


tion. At 35¢ a line, the Beacon Journal is one 
of the greatest newspaper buys in the mid- EVENING AND SUNDAY 


oe JOHN S. KNIGHT, PUBLISHER 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, REPRESENTATIVES 
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He’s a distant 


business cousin 
of ACB’s 


Tony’s stock of home-town news- 
papers supplies the city wayfarers 
with news from “‘back home.” 

ACB receives all 1,750 of the daily 
newspapers published in the U. S. 
for a very vital service to merchan- 
disers, whose products are sold 
through retail stores. 

ACB reads these newspapers for 
advertising only, so it can tell you 
if your dealers are advertising... 
what competitive dealers are doing 
... by city or state or territory ... 
new firms. Various other ACB Re- 
ports cover new uses for products 

.. who is using premiums... . ad- 
vertised prices .. . infringements on 
names or trade marks, etc., etc. 

Any information of value to you 
that appears in newspaper adver- 
tising will be spotted by ACB’s 
readers and passed on to you. 


Send for ACB’s Catalog. 48 pages. 
Describes each of ACB’s 14 Research 
Services. Gives many case histories; 
cost of service, or method of estimat- 
ing; complete directory of dailies; 

. S. Census of retail stores. It’s 
free! Ask for it today. 


ACB reads every advertisement in every daily newspaper 


ACB SERVICE OFFICES 


79 Madison Ave. + New York 16 
18 S. Michigan Ave. + Chicago 3 
20 South Third St. * Columbus 15 
161 Jefferson Ave. * Memphi 

51 First St. * San Francisco 5 


general terms, but in reality it is a 
specific question relating directly to 
a specific sales situation he must face 
today. This situation involves a par- 
ticular product, a particular customer, 
and a particular set of economic con- 
ditions which are never quite the 
same in any two cases. 

“The I.D.A. sales force develop- 
ment program is our answer to that 
how-do-I-sell. question. It was based 
on these educational principles: A 
person learns only when he wants to; 
he learns only by doing; the extent 
and quality of his learning depends on 
his ability to relate past experience to 
a new skill. The I.D.A. program is 
a systematic plan to help field sales 
management provide salesmen with 
enough experiences to insure success 
and keep mistakes at a minimum.” 


Four-Week Cycle 


This is how it works, according 
to Mold and Jacobs. The program is 
based on a four-week cycle: first week 
—inventorying, or prospecting; sec- 
ond week—approach; third week— 
interview ; fourth week—close. 

“Let's take a specific cycle,” they 
suggest. ‘The first session is devoted 
to as simple a problem as the proper 
way to obtain an appointment by tele- 
phone. ‘That's a phase of prospecting. 

“The second session, involving the 
approach, is based on finding a 
pleasant, smooth way of getting 
through the front door. 

“The third session—the interview 

takes up techniques of staging 
demonstrations. 

“The fourth session—the close—is 
given over to developing skill in 
various ways of asking for the order. 

“Now let’s look at one of the get- 
ting-an-appointment-by-telephone ses- 
sions. This may seem trivial to manv 
salesmen. They figure they learned 
20 years ago how to make a telephone 
anpointment. Actually, we've found 
that most salesmen don’t know how. 
The time and effort lost going out 
‘cold turkey’ or sitting around a wait- 
ing room is fantastic. Many salesmen 
don't use the telephone because they 
think it’s too easy for the prospect to 
say no over the telephone. What they 
should do is use the telephone to make 
an appointment, not for making a 
sale.” 

The telephone appointment-making 
session is broken down this way: 

1. Objective 

2. Topic, including demonstration 
of call. (a) Ask for appointment; 
don’t talk too much; give last name 
and company name; use a reference; 
ask for help; save prospect’s time. 


(b) Is it better to call and arrange 
for an interview or go in unan- 
nounced? (c) When should a sales- 
man telephone, and when should he 
not telephone before making calls? 
(d) How does a salesman get past the 
secretary on the telephone? (e) 
Should a salesman try to sell on the 
telephone? (f) How much talking 
should be done on the telephone? 
(g) Should the day’s contacts be 
lined up on the telephone the night 
before? (h) What are the limitations 
in using the telephone? 

3. Action. Select six prospects and 
“Sell” one or more appointments by 
telephone. Prepare to discuss tech- 
nique used. 

Many of these questions and sug- 
gestions are designed to raise new 
questions and bring out discussion of 
faulty sales techniques as well as 
those proved successful. 

‘The salesmen and their area man- 
agers discuss the problems of tele- 
phone appointments. One or two of 
them, sometimes the managers, them- 
selves, try their techniques on the 
telephone. Surprisingly, a number of 
experienced salesmen discover they 
are getting rusty in basic sales prin- 
ciples. 


Techniques Tested 


During the week the salesmen test 
techniques and suggestions discussed 
in the session. Sometimes the sales 
manager goes out with one or two of 
them, elects to carry the ball on a 
call and falls flat on his face. They 
analyze why he failed. As a result 
they all learn something and they 
learn it in a working-together atmos- 
phere instead of from stereotyped 
instructions in a handbook. 

The manual which branch man- 
agers use as an aid in conducting 
seminars is just a compilation of 
questions for discussion. As the field 
is covered and recovered the picture 
changes: The manager may lose 
veteran salesmen who become man- 
agers ; new salesmen are added to the 
force and start their learning through 
the program; salesmen who remain 
develop different viewpoints on prob- 
lems. 

One thing only was set down ar- 
bitrarily in the program: The branch 
managers must make several calls 
with salesmen during the week to 
participate actively in this systematic 
approach to the development of good 
sales teams. 

On Monday morning following 
the first seminar, the salesmen and 
their managers discuss results of the 
previous week’s session—what worked 
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and what didn’t. Some salesmen will 
come up with unexpected orders 
simply because they had to make the 
calls lined up in their telephone tech- 
nique “‘tests.”’ 

They then consider other problems 
on the master schedule; for example, 
how to get to the prospect, how to 
avoid delay at the secretary’s desk. 

In subsequent weeks the men dis- 
cuss the interview itself and the 
closing. Then the cycle reverts to 
another phase of prospecting. In dis- 
cussing the principles behind I.D.A., 
Mold and Jacobs say, “The first 
principle we agreed on was elimina- 
tion of the word ‘training’ in connec- 
tion with the program. “Training’ 
usually connotes classrooms, black- 
boards and the audio-visual side. Fre- 
quently too much attention centers 
on these elements to the neglect of 
what we consider much more vital— 
development of the salesman’s learn- 
ing through actual practice. There’s 
only one way to learn how to sell and 
that’s to go out and sell. A salesman 
can learn all the techniques in the 
classroom but if he can’t apply them 
when he sits across the desk from a 
potential customer, then he can’t sell. 


Must Want to Learn 


“The second principle we lined up 
was this: A person learns only when 
he wants to learn. You can get people 
together, explain things to them care- 
fully, give them a chance to practice, 
but if they don’t want to learn, they 
aren't going to learn. 

“You might assume that a group 
of salesmen asssembled for training 
and instruction would be eager to 
learn. That isn’t necessarily so. 

“We feel that without establish- 
ment of the proper psychological 
climate, it’s impossible for a salesman 
really to learn. There are many illus- 
trations of why this want-to-learn 
climate must be established. For 
instance, take an algebra class in an 
average high school. The teacher puts 
a formula on the board and _ the 
pupils copy it. There’s no interest, 
the pupils are apathetic, making noise, 
talking about other things. When 
school is over they come rushing out 
the doors, screaming and_ yelling. 
‘They are literally escaping from 
school. About the same time you hear 
more kids yelling and_ shouting. 
‘They're heading for the football field 
for practice. For what? For the privi- 
lege of getting their teeth kicked out 
so they can play five minutes in a 
football game. They’re doing more 
work than you can ever get them to 
do in classroom because they want to. 
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“Another important element in 
this want-to-learn atmosphere: With- 
out the right climate in which a per- 
son wants to learn the correct things 
he sometimes learns things you don’t 
want him to. 

“For example, take the case of the 
11-year-old boy who slips behind a 
billboard as a car comes down the 
street. The kid’s father is driving the 
car. He sees the youngster. He stops, 
goes behind the billboard and_ finds 
his boy smoking a cigarette with a 
bunch of other boys. The father grabs 
him, shakes and scolds him. The 
question is, what has the boy learned ? 
He might have learned not to get 
caught smoking behind a_ billboard, 
to try it somewhere else. Or, he 
might have learned not to smoke any 
more. He also might have learned to 
hate the old man’s guts, the last 
thing his father would wish. 


Relating Previous Experience 


“The third principle we agreed on 
has to do with how much a person 
learns. That depends of course on his 
ability to relate previous knowledge 
to a new situation. A person faced 
with a situation in which he can 
identify no elements in common with 
a previous experience can’t cope with 
it. The job of the instructor, in sales 
learning or any other kind of learn- 
ing, is to bridge the gap between past 
experience and new experience.” 

The I.D.A. program orginally was 
restricted to creative selling—finding 
new prospects and new users. Sales- 
men who learn creative selling can 
apply this knowledge to all their 
other selling activities, according to 
Mold and Jacobs. The program was 
also designed for the total sales force: 
As managers work with = salesmen 
they learn how to be better man 
agers; as an experienced salesman 
works with the hoss he learns new 
techniques; as the new salesman 
“signs on’ he benefits from the wide 
fieid of learning open to him. 

“We recognize that learning how 
to sell is an unending job.”’ say Mold 
and Jacobs. “No one ever learns 
completely how to sell other people. 
A salesman who thinks he knows how 
to sell in all situations is wrong. Just 
about the time a man with years of 
sales experience becomes over-confi- 
dent, new products come on_ the 
market. Technology changes take 
place. The market itself may shift in 
another direction. He has to face a 
whole new set of circumstances. 

“We must never stop training 
people to sell.”’ 

The End. 


The “local-ness” 


of daily newspapers gives 
ACB two important jobs to do 


ACB supplies proofs-of-insertion for 

more than 1600 publishers... and 

14 Newspaper Research Services to 
over 1,100 merchandisers. 


There are 1,393 cities in the United 
States in which daily newspapers 
are published. 

Each of these cities and its trad- 
ing zone comprises a local and inde- 
pendent market in which consum- 
ers are dominated by newspaper 
advertising. Daily newspapers pub- 
lish more advertising than all other 
media combined! 

The “‘local-ness’”’ of each of these 

markets is the great reason for the 
effectiveness of newspaper adver- 
tising. It permits advertising to be 
localized to fit the mutual needs of 
the national manufacturer and his 
local merchant. It lets advertisers 
aim their sights at a single com- 
munity rather than at a national 
statistical average. 
A "Clearing House” for Advertisers 
It is also the “‘local-ness’’ of these 
markets that in 1917 called for the 
existence of Advertising Checking 
Bureau. Newspaper publishers in 
practically all of 1,393 cities wanted 
advertisers and their agenciesserved 
more promptly and efficiently with 
proof-of-insertion copies from a cen- 
trally located clearing house. ACB 
took the job and handled it with 
better than 95% accuracy. 

Once again the “‘local-ness’’ of 
newspaper advertising gave ACB 
an important job—this time from 
the advertisers themselves. These 
advertisers wanted to know “who” 
advertised ‘“‘what’’ in these 1,393 
local and widely separated markets. 

Thus began the ACB Newspaper 
Research Services described at 
length in the column on the oppo- 
site page. 


ACB furnishes a complete, accuhate & dependable service 


See opposite page for listing 
of ACB Service Offices 
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PUT THEM TOGETHER 


. T-H-T makes the sales! 


TODAY, HOME and TONIGHT have long since made their 
mark — each is a great NBC-TV network program in its 
own right. Now they have been combined into T-H-T, the 
most flexible participation plan in network television, offer- 
ing three star salesmen and reaching three separate markets. 


Whether you figure it by electronic calculator or on the 
back of an envelope, T-H-T offers an enormous number of 
combinations weekly. (The calculator said 32,767, but who 
believes calculators any more?) And you select the right 
combination for your product ... your customers... your 
competitive picture ... your seasonal promotions. 


With T-H-T you can buy as many participations as you 
need, distributed as you choose among these three programs: 


topay The selling techniques of DAVE GARROWAY have 
made this pioneer early-morning news and special features 
show an outstanding success. Reaches the whole family — 
housewives, children, working men and women. 


Home Charming ARLENE FRANCIS in less than a year has 
made HOME TV’s major source of homemaking advice and 
information. HOME is watched by a predominantly feminine 
audience — women who take time out of their busy days 
because they are vitally interested in improving their own 
homes. 


TONIGHT Easy, breezy STEVE ALLEN and his guests bring 
comedy, music and surprises to a new live, lively late-evening 
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show. On TONIGHT you reach the biggest adult male audience 
available at Class “C” rates ... and you make the Jast 
impression that lasts. 


TV competition is tough. The big rewards go to the adver- 
tisers who buy television that most closely fits their adver- 
tising needs. T-H-T is designed to do exactly that with 
Dave Garroway, Arlene Francis and Steve Allen working 
for you on the air and at point-of-sale. And dealer acceptance 
is amazing! 


Holiday note. T-H-T can put your products on display for 
the gift season with as little as 72 hours notice! 


You will be glad to learn that combination buys of 
TODAY, HOME and TONIGHT entitle you to discounts up to 
20%. Smart sponsors such as Dow Chemical, Northam 
Warren, Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co., United States Tobacco 
Co., and Broil-Quik, Inc. are already taking advantage of 
T-H-T’s flexibility. Ask your NBC-TV representative about 
the profitable arrangements you can make. 


TELEVISION 


a service of 


Democrats Cast Investigating Eye 
On FTC Changes under Ike 


When Democratic chairmen regain control of Congress, 


Republican managers of the Federal Trade Commission 


will be called upon to justify revisions of rules. Doc- 


trine of ‘economic considerations" will be questioned. 


BY JEROME SHOENFELD ° Washingten Editor 


At least one Congressional com- 
mittee is likely next year to investt- 
gate the Federal ‘Trade Commission. 
This will interrupt, though hardly 
stop dead, the vast changes Chairman 
Edward P. Howrey promised when 
he took office in March 1953 and 
toward which he is now feeling his 
wav. There has been a three-two Re- 
publican majority since September 
1953, when John W. Gwynn suc 
eeded Steven Spingard, a ‘Truman 


appointee. 

Howrey, you may remember, ded- 
cated himself to nothing less than 
turning the commission inside out. 
No longer would it merely enforce 
defined prohibitions, per se rules as 
he called them, but would look into 
the business reasons, the “economic 
considerations,” underlying — viola- 


tions. 


Unqualified Disgust 


Not all Congressional leaders 
share Howrey’s aversion to closely 
specified taboos. Rep. Wright Pat- 
man (D., Tex.), who again heads 
the House Small Business Committee. 
has a clearly expressed attitude to the 
agency he used to champion: un- 
qualified disgust. He sometimes half 
seriously suggests abolishing it. Sen. 
John J. Sparkman (D., Ala.), who 
will head the Senate Small Business 
Comriittee, says that he'll keep it 
under “continual study.”” Rep. Eman- 
uel Celler (D., N.Y.), will get 
around to the commission as he again 
investigates antitrust laws and their 
entorcement. 

In the old days FTC for a news- 
paperman was the easiest place in the 
world to find out what was going on. 
Everybody there was delighted to tell 
you why the commission was wrong. 
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‘They still talk freely if you telephone 
them at home, after hours. Lawvers 
W ho must argue on even terms before 
the commission are pointedly discreet 
during working time. Naturally, 
staff troubles may be fault of the staff, 
not the management: it’s hard to 
disturb settled routines without ir- 
ritating, perhaps scaring, people. The 
point is that Democratic Congress 
men learn of the irritations. 


8 Basic Changes 


The new FTC will probably be 
judged primarily on its decisions, 
especially in cases involving pricing, 
dealerships, etc. Much has happened 
besides the handing down of Clayton 
Act decisions, on which the stamp 
“New Management” varies in legi- 
bility: 

1. When the Republicans came in, 
management surveys were decidedly 
popular and Howrey, among others, 
had one made. In conformity with it, 
the commission on July 1° went 
through a_ reorganization which 
Howrey said “represents a major 
change in both concept and_ struc- 
ture.” Several years before, the com- 
mission had reorganized in response 
to a survey by the Hoover Commis- 
sion, separating the departments 
handling, antitrust from those hand- 
ling false advertising cases and, in 
general, adopting a vertical instead 
of a horizontal structure. This sum- 
mer FTC restored craft lines, 
separating trial men from_ investi- 
gators, etc. 

2. The commission is investigating 
the merger wave, exactly the sort of 
thing it has always been doing. How- 
ever, the latest probe does express 
Howrey’s own point of view. It 
won't merely total the number of 


companies and volume of assets in 
volved, subjecting the results to some 
arithmetic which will provide quot- 
able figures to columnists and senators 
who like to repine over the “disap- 
pearance of Small Business.” It looks 
into motives: to avert failure by 
the assimilated compdny? Coalition 
against the majors? To avoid com- 
petition? The report will go to Con- 
gress, possibly with a recommenda- 
tion for new law. 

3. The commission filed against 17 
accident and health insurance com 
panies, whose mailed solicitations al 
legedly led people to hope for greater 
benefits than they got. This followed 
Senate hearings and, therefore, was 
to have been expected. 

4. The commission’s coffee investi 
gation has been praised as among the 
best ever undertaken. The old com- 
mission had ducked it, supposing that 
it would require sending a staff, at 
great expense, to Brazil. In fine style, 
the report became the base both for 
a complaint against the Coffee Fx- 
change and for recommended changes 
in law. 

5. The commission is investigating 
results following its issue of about 
4,000 stop orders, 8,000 consent 
agreements and promulgation — of 
2,000 sales codes now supposed to be 
in force. Did “bad” men reform? 
This deserved warmer applause in 
Congress than it evoked. 


Pestered for Data 


Small business committees pestered 
earlier commissions repeatedly and 
futilely for just such information. 
Naturally, the commission can’t in- 
vestigate 14,000 old cases. Just how 
much greater the risk becomes for a 
company in violation, if it is under 
order or subject to a code, remains an 
FTC secret. Incidentally, the cos- 
metic industry, which relaxed into 
comfortable violation of a code, is 
being investigated. 

6. As before FTC officials will 
check advertising copy, offering 
opinions, emphatically “unofficial,” 
on whether it passes. 

7. Lawyers who practice before the 
commission heartily praise an innova- 
tion other people scarcely noticed: 
every decision must be explained in 
an opinion. 
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Pass the coal slaw, 


This is a rough taste of the conversation you 
might expect at the forthcoming Coal Show, 


when Mechanization, Inc., invites you 


advertiser) to lunch. 


Coal will be on everybody’s tongue 
during the luncheon, because coal 
will be the bread and butter of 
everybody present. You'll be eat- 
ing with many of the coal opera- 
tors or coal users you want—or 


need—to meet. 


You're going to be invited. But 

that isn’t all. Companies who advertise in 
Mechanization and/or Utilization can have 
the luncheon invitations plus any or all of 
the other nine merchandising extras of 
“M~A*P*P” — Mechanization Advertisers’ 
Plus Package (See chart for all ten!) 
M*A*P*P will keep you well-fed with in- 


formation, news, help 
and intercessions. 
M*A*P*P will keep you 
advised on coal produc- 
tion and coal-use mar- 
kets; extend the reach of 
your advertising mes- 
sage; increase the area 


and richness of your customer contacts. 
You and we know that M*A*P*P itself 
wouldn’t mean a thing unless the books 


(as an 


Forum 
2—Operator 
Luncheons at the Coal 
Show 
3—Government purchase and 
bid information 


for your product 
5—Use of mailing lists and 
free handling of direct 
mail you supply 
6—Catalog listing in maga- 
zine "Catalog Sections" 


I—Invitation to Annual Coal | 


Advertiser | 


4—Annual Market Study | 


This is M*A*P*P 


Mechanization Advertisers’ Plus Package 


7—Use of our distributors’ 
list and assistance in 
selecting distributors 


8—Monthly confidential let- 
ter on the state of 
the coa' industry. 


9—Editors' monthly letters 
on new products to 
operators and users 


10—Merchandising copies of 
Mechanization or Utiliza- 
tion to advertisers’ sales 
staffs 
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please... 


themselves meant something. And they do. 


Mechanization delivers 13,350 coal production 
buying influences in the mines which produce 87‘: 
of the U. S. coal. Unique, horizontal Utilization 
cuts across industry lines to deliver 14,270 coal 
use buying influences in the firms which account 
for 90°- of U. S. coal burned. The Mechanization 
rep who calls on you can provide all the details. 
Or, write us direct for a fully-descriptive brochure 
on M*A*P*P, the new plus package that launches 
a free-lunch plan, and nine other no-cost extras. 


echanization, Inc. 


1128 MUNSEY BLDG. 
WASHINGTON 4, D.C. N'BIP, 
NEW YORK © PITTSBURGH * PHILADELPHIA * CINCINNATI 
CHICAGO * SAN FRANCISCO * LOS ANGELES 
Publishers of ... 


MECHANIZATION ¢ UTILIZATICN © MECHANNUAL 
CoAL INDUSTRY PURCHASING MANUAL 


HIRING 
SALESMEN? 


Write for a free sample 
of our specialized 
application blank 


In evaluating applicants 
for sales jobs, your com- 
pany needs detailed in- 
formation on the educa- 
tion, background, sales 
experience and individ- 
ual characteristics of 
each prospective em- 
ployee. 


To fill this need, SALES 
MANAGEMENT has 
prepared specialized 
“application for employ- 
ment” blanks developed 
from a consensus of 
opinion among experts 
on hiring salesmen. 
These detailed four- 
page forms will give you 
all the basic information 
you need on each appli- 
cant. They have been 
approved by legal ex- 
perts as conforming to 
the New York State 
anti-discrimination law, 
regarded as the strictest 
of any state in the na- 
tion. 


A free sample of this 
“application for employ- 
ment” blank will! be pro- 
vided, with a price list, 
on request. Write— 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
386 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


8. Finally, any time a company 
agrees, FTC will settle a misrepre- 
sentation case without issuing an 
order. If you are charged with some- 
thing, you can first fight back and 
then, if things are going against you, 
give in without admitting you ever 
did wrong. This was proposed years 
ago and refused. Its present accept- 
ance indicates preference for ending 
an unfair practice to proving that it 
exists. 

‘Two years produced many other 
changes, which could be listed page 
after page. They’re important but not 
most important. The new FTC will 
be judged by its decisions of cases. 
Suppose that you complain to the 
commission that somebody is unfair: 
In deciding whether to go to bat for 
you, commission lawyers will consult 
the accumulating opinions, as_ will 
your own lawyer if somebody com 
plains about you. 


Basis for Discounts 


You will remember that you are 
entitled to grant quantity discounts if 
you can prove that they are passed 
alone in reduced costs. Even though 
a company as a rule decides to grant 
such a discount only after it has 
estimated such a cut in costs, con- 
vincing the commission of it has 
always been hard, practically impos- 
sible. 

To a commission accountant a cost 
appraisal by a company defending 
itself looked rigged. The amount of 
the discount might have been mis- 
calculated. Possibly too much over- 
head had been allocated to small 
customers. Some of the costs saved 
might be imagined. To defend a case 
on such grounds it often appeared 
that a company, at the very least, had 
to hire detectives to gumshoe and 
clock its whole sales force. 

Soon after he took office, Howrey 
promised to do something. He ap- 
pointed a committee to — think. 
Meanwhile, the commission handed 
down a decision which makes cost 
defense possible now and then. 

Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., 
had been selling t.ubes—about 700 
types-—-cheaper to Philco Corp. than 
to its own distributors. The FTC 
examiner vetoed its cost defense. 
Sylvania had estimated the price 
spread it must justify by averaging 
tube prices and figuring how much 
its dealers would have saved at Philco 
discounts. The examiner said actual 
transactions had to be compared. 
Moreover, the company was out a 
wee bit on overhead. Howrey argued 


that since repairmen had to buy the 
full line of tubes in order to serve 
clients with different kinds of sets, 
it was pointless to compare prices, 
type by type. The dispute on over- 
head came to a fraction of a cent per 
tube, which hardly warranted an in- 
junction. This seems to provide a 
rule: 

Where a full line of products is 
involved, you can average prices and 
costs. A negligible error won't be 
held against you. 

Howrey’s great ambition, you re- 
member, is to deal with Robinson- 
Patman cases in terms of their busi- 
ness background rather than in 
lawyers’ prohibitions, per se rules 
alone. If you’re prosecuting clear-cut 
offenses, he asks, why do you need 
a commission? The attorney general 
ought to go straight to court. 

Lawyers, particularly commission 
lawyers, generally objected as soon 
as he said it. However arbitrary a 
per se rule may be, it has a prime 
merit for a man writing a brief: it is 
definite. He knows his chore: to 
prove that an explicit prohibition has 
been violated. Just what, he asks, is 
he expected to prove now? What 
economic considerations should he 
have the statisticians collect ? 

Several decisions help to answer 
these points. But the lawyers trium- 
phantly complain that they’re as 
puzzled by them as they had expected 
to be. They cover several situations, 
among them exclusive dealing, 
mergers, territorial discounts. 


Proof of Injury 


Maico Co., Inc., wouldn’t let its 
dealers sell competing brand hearing 
aids. Several years ago, a Supreme 
Court decision against Standard Oil 
Company of California found this 
illegal if it closed a ‘“‘substantial” part 
of the market to competitors. This 
was enough for the examiner, who 
ruled against Maico. But the com- 
mission sent the case back for more 
information. ‘There had been no 
evidence proving injury, whether, for 
instance, competitors were losing or 
increasing business. 

On the other hand, the new com- 
mission has condemned exclusive con- 
tracts used both by Harley-Davidson 
Motor Co. and Revlon Products 
Corp. Each case, the opinions as- 
serted, had been decided on grounds 
additional to the rule against corner- 
ing a substantial part of the market. 
Harley-Davidson dealers are about 
the only men in the country the 
finicky motorcyclists respect enough 
to buy from; Revlon jobbers “are 
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recognized as being among the best.” 
In both cases, allegations of actual 
injury to particular competitors be- 
came part of the evidence. So goes the 
pattern. 

FTC lawyers are now trying to 
prove injury to competitors of Maico, 
pointing out that you can’t accept 
as proot mere assertion of loss. You 
must look at the record. Those who 
complain should at least open their 
books to examination. Other tribunals 
have frequently found such a demand 
just: arbitration boards settling wage 
disputes, public utility commissions, 
etc. Yet, it would obviously embarrass 
FTC to have to subpoena the books 
of those it champions. 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc., had acquired 
other big companies and FTC com- 
plained. Here it was the examiner 
who dismissed, and the commission 
that reopened, the case. Its opinion 
did offer some advice to the lawyers. 
On second try, they must not be 
satisfied to show that the companies 
involved control much of the market. 
They must throw in some trend 
figures too. 


Not Open-and-Shut 


General Foods Corp. had been sell- 
ing jelly preparations out west at 
sharp discounts. ‘Those who didn’t 
like it had been increasing their own 
profits and so FTC dismissed, with- 
out comparing these increases to 
national trends. ‘This one had looked 
like an open-and-shut case. 

Except Sylvania, these are cases 
which Howrey himself selected as 
examples of progress toward a com- 
mission that examines business life 
and doesn’t just scatter rules about. 
FTC lawyers feel at a loss. They 
don’t know how to fight through a 
complaint. It’s all very well to try 
to copy something from the opinions 
handed down: to show, say, that 
there’s something ultra wonderful 
about the dealers with exclusive con- 
tracts. Has this become a permanent 
mark to shoot at, a new per se rule 
against exclusive sales to better type 
distributors? Or, you may come in 
with convincing testimony of damage. 
Does that mean that FTC has stop- 
ped trying to prevent the injury? 
Again, have the companies invited to 
defend themselves with “economic 
considerations” been offered a way to 
string cases out forever? 

The questions FTC lawyers ask 
themselves and each other will prob- 
ably be put directly to the commission 
during the next Congress. And the 
commission may have replies. 

The End 
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GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
STORE SALES 


Providence, R. |. . . - $65,641,000 
Salt Lake City, Utah . 59,278,000 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 59,262,000 
Syracuse,N. YY... .- 51,357,000 
Nashville, Tenn. ... . 48,307,000 
Des Moines,lowa... . 47,483,000 


SAN DIEGO, California $68,582, 000 


THE MOST 
IMPORTANT CORNER 

IN THE U.S.A. 
a] 


SAN ne A 
A f RNIA 


Dota Copyrighted 1954 Sales Management, Survey 
of Buying Power; further reproduction not licensed 


San Diego ¥nion The most effective way to tap San 
i Diego's tremendous buying power-— is 
acca with the “saturation” coverage of the 


EVENING TRIBUNE San Diego Union and Evening Tribune. 


REPRESENTED MATIOWALLY BY THE WEST-HOLLIDAY CO., INC 
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Boom in Brand Name Catalog Houses 


Many famous make manufacturers find profitable outlets 
and Fair Trade prices through a new kind of wholesaler who 
enlists the power of thousands of door-to-door salesmen. 
Here are answers to questions on this form of selling. 


BY WILLIAM G. DAMROTH 
William G. Damroth & Co., New York, N. Y. 


Q. What kinds of brand name cat- 
alog houses are there? 

A. Although there is a great deal 
of overlapping, we can classify at least 
four distinct kinds of brand name cat- 
alog houses. 

1. Retail dealer catalog house, 
such as John Plain & Co., Chicago, 
that serves small retail outlets as an 
immediate source of supply for thou- 
sands of name brand items. 

2. Direct salesman catalog house, 
such as H. B. Davis Corp., New 
York City, that serves independent 
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For further information see Standard Rate and Data (Consumer Edition) or cail your local telephone business office ( fN; 
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To move warehouse 
inventory in the Quad 
Cities—advertise where 


57°% of Quad Citians 


They read 
these 
newspapers: 


Ze ROCK ISLAND 7egus 
Zee MOLINE Dseated 


THE ALLEN-KLAPP CO. National Representative 


..-before it TALKS 


...is the way our doctors put 
it—“Our chances of curing 
cancer are so much better 
when we have an opportunity 
to detect it before it talks.” 
That’s why we urge you to 
have periodic health check- 
ups that always include a 
thorough examination of the 
skin, mouth, lungs and rectum 
and, in women, the breasts 
and generative tract. Very 
often doctors can detect can- 
cer in these areas long before 
the patient has noticed any 
symptoms. 

For more life-saving facts 
phone the American Cancer 
Society office nearest you, or 
write to “Cancer’’—in care of 
your local Post Office. 


American Cancer Society 


house-to-house salesmen as a source of 
name brand merchandise. 

3. Club plan catalog house, such 
as Popular Club Plan, Lynbrook, N. 
Y., that gives the housewife a catalog 
of brand name merchandise from 
which she sells to her friends and 
earns merchandise rewards for her- 
self. 

4. Incentive catalog house, such as 
Belnap & Thompson, Inc., Chicago; 
Cappel, MacDonald & Co., Dayton; 
Worth Distributors, Inc., New York 
City, that serves corporations as a 
source of brand name incentive and 
premium merchandise. 

(These houses are not to be con- 
fused with the famous mail orde 
houses such as Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
and Montgomery Ward & Co.) 

Q. What is a direct selling catalog 
house ? 

A. A brand name catalog house 
that wholesales nationally advertised 
merchandise to independent salesmen. 
Its complete line is represented in a 
catalog which is sent to the company’s 
list of independent direct salesmen or 
“‘dealers.’’ These salespeople sell di- 
rect from the catalog on straight com- 
mission. Catalog houses usually ware- 
house and ship the merchandise sold. 
The catalog house acts as a mass buy- 
ing service for these direct sales spe- 
cialists. 

Q. Where do you draw the line 
between direct selling and brand name 
catalog direct selling? 

A. Traditionally the great direct 
selling companies, such as Avon Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Tupper Home Parties, 
Electrolux Corp. and Stanley Home 
Products, Inc., are manufacturers who 
sell their own lines direct to the con 
sumer through exclusive local repre- 
sentatives or dealers, Today more 
and more manufacturers of nationally 
advertised retail-distributed products, 
who do not have their own direct sell- 
ing agents, are finding profitable new 
market opportunities in direct selling. 
They are now selling through special- 
ized catalog houses. Dozens of well- 
known brand name lines are being 
sold by over 30,000 door-to-door cata- 
log salesmen. 

Q. How big is .the direct selling 
catalog business? 

A. There are now over eight major 
catalog houses supplying direct sales- 
men and they do a total business of 
well over $10 million. One of the big- 
ger ones, the H. B. Davis Corp., New 
York City, grosses over $3 million a 
year. 

Q. How do these catalog houses 
recruit local salesmen ? 

A. Most of them recruit through 
display advertising in such selective 
media as Specialty Salesman Maga- 


Brand Name Catalog 
Houses 


This is, at best, a partial list 
of firms which function as 
wholesalers of brand name 
products. 


Many other firms are now 
engaging in this field of dis- 
tribution, but who are pri- 
marily known as selling 
through other kinds of out- 
lets. 


Harry Cohon & Sons 
1069 Utica Ave. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Connelle Products Co. 
343 West 26th St. 
New York, N.Y. 


H. B. Davis Co. 
145 West 15th St. 
New York, N.Y. 


Greenglass Sales Co. 
29-22 Northern Blvd. 
Long Island City, N.Y. 


Joseph Hagn Co. 
325 W. Madison St. 
Chicago 6, III. 


Maritime Radio Corp. 
24 Whitehall St. 
New York 4, N.Y. 


Temple Co. 
804 Sansom St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


zine, Opportunity Magazine, Bill- 
board, and through some newspaper 
classified advertising. Those answer- 
ing the advertisements receive a cata- 
log, a dealer’s price list and complete 
instructions for ordering and _ ship- 
ping. This puts at the disposal of the 
salesman a $25,000 inventory for his 
two-cent inquiry. These recruiting 
advertisements pull over 5,000  in- 
quiries a month for a house such as 
H. B. Davis. 

Q. What type of person responds 
to the advertisements ? 

A. Because of the specialized na- 
ture of the media used, these adver- 
tisements attract house - to - house 
agents, professional salespeople almost 
exclusively. However, part-time sales- 
people, such as housewives and retired 
men, are also among respondents. 

Q. How many direct selling cata- 
logs are sent out? 

A. Figures vary widely among 
companies, but the total volume is tre- 
mendous. Maritime Radio Corp., 
New York City, claims to send out 
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New kind of service for shippers! 
UNITED AIR LINES’ 
RESERVED SPACE AIR FREIGHT PLAN 


Be sure of the right space at the right time and know in advance when GET THE FACTS NOW ! 


shipments will move in and out. 


~ - mo: It local teleph 
Here’s how! United Air Lines’ new Reserved Space Air Freight Plan posi seal 
provides air freight shippers and receivers with guaranteed air freight ; y 


space. Reserved Air Freight moves on most United flights; is offered after your nearest United office. 
consideration of space requirements i. air mail and air express. Only 


United offers service like this in the U.S UNITED AIR FREIGHT 
Just contact your local United office or air freight representative. Give 

them the facts about weight, size, destination and shipping schedule you 

wish to meet. From then on you have virtually your own ye | space 

to use at will for prompt, dependable deliveries between 80 U. S. cities 

coast-to-coast, border-to-border and Hawaii. Convenient Ader to-door 

delivery speeds your shipments to and from the airport. 


The nation’s greatest high-speed cargolift! 
United’s DC-7s move your product coast-to-coast in less than 8 hours. 
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approximately 24,000 catalogs a vear. 
‘Temple Co., Philadelphia, distributes 
about 100,000 a Maritime 
Radio, unlike most others, requires a 
dollar deposit for its colorful catalog. 

Q. What is the direct selling cata- 
log like ? 

A. Connelle Products Co., Inc., 
New York City, for example, has a 


52-page catale 


year. 


with illustrations ct 


"” 
over 400 items and a selection of over 
SOO brand name items. It is printed 

The 


does not appear on 


n one color, has a self-cover. 


company s 


the catalog. Only brand trademarks 
are shown. Space is provided where 
the individual “dealer” may imprint 
his own name. Some catalogs carry 
full-color inserts supplied by the man- 
ufacturer. Only retail prices are 
shown. Dealer prices are issued in a 
separate folder. 

Q. How many active accounts does 
a catalog house have ? 

A. The large ones, such as Green- 
Sales Co., Long Island City, 
N. Y., report approximately 8,000 
active accounts. 


glass 


"Knowledge of Retail Sales 
is Vital 

to Evaluate 
New England 
Markets! 


“Single out practically 
any market in New Eng- 
land and you’ll find whole- 
sale-distribution channels 
that a 


market’s retail figures... 


so overlapping 


rather than wholesale figures 

are the one reliable guide 
to sales potential,” says Theron 
L. Beattie, New England Re- 
gional Sales Manager for Sun- 


shine Biscuits, Inc. 


“That is particularly evident 
in the grocery field. For exam- 
ple, consider the 
Massachusetts Market: 
it is a sizable grocery distribu- 


tion center, three of its major 
(First Nation- 
al, A & P and Stop and Shop 


grocery cnaains 


with over 75 super markets) 


have wholesale 
ket. Therefore, wholesale gro 
cery 
worth. 


market’s real 


Worcester, 
while 


headquarters 
outside of the Worcester mar- 


figures for Worcester 
reflect only a portion of the 


~~ 
Theron L. Beattie 
New England Regional Sal. 


Manager for Sunshine Biscuits, Inc 


“The real yardstick for Wor- 
cester’s grocery volume is its 
Retail Grocery Sales now 
in excess of $168 million annu- 
ally. Advertising and 
promotion are most productive 
when allocated 
a market’s Retail worth 
and not by disproportionate 
wholesale figures”. 

Local Level Knowledge ts a Must 
for Top-Level Decision Making. 


sales 


according to 


@ This advertisement is 
published in the interests of 
fuller understanding of the 
Worcester, Massachusetts 
Market by The Worcester 
Telegram, The Evening 
Gazette, and The Sunday 
Telegram. George F. Booth, 
Publisher. Circulation daily, 
Sunday, 103,099. 


155,552; 


Q. Where are 
located ? 

A. In small cities and towns, and 
most of them cover rural areas. ‘There 
are a large number of itinerant sales 
men. Many of them operate from 
their home base within a fixed terri- 
tory. Others have established routes 
and regular customers built up ove1 
a period of years. 

Q. What type of people are they ? 

A. Most of the regular dealers are 
successful salespeople who have made 
direct selling their vocation. ‘This 
kind of selling also attracts many 
people who want to earn extra income 
in their spare time. Many dealers are 
widows or retired men’ who want 
something to do and like to go out 
and talk to people and make new 
friends. As a rule they sell only in a 
small local area. In contrast to the 
small volume producers are those who 
have built up big direct selling busi- 
nesses and employ other salesmen. 
One of these is W. J. Gilbert, Kansas 
City. He started with H. B. Davis in 
1950), operates his ware- 
house and delivery truck. Gilbert and 
his crew gross more than $400,000 a 
vear. 


most salesmen 


now own 


Direct Selling Advantages 


Q. What advantages does the cata 
log house offer the direct salesman ? 
A. A wide variety of brand name 
merchandise at a discount he cannot 
other way. It 
him of having to invest in merchan 


obtain in any relieves 
dise inventory or warehousing. The 
catalog house offers him a prompt, re 
liable source of merchandise and 
enables him to sell from a catalog 
instead of from stock. 

Q. Why do some salesmen prefer 
catalog selling to featuring one prod- 
uct or one line? 

A. It gives the salesman who wants 
to work only the territory convenient 
to his home an opportunity to make 
periodic sales of different items to 
customers he has gotten to know. It 
also makes his selling easier because 
he is handling well-recognized, brand- 
ed merchandise. 

Q. What is the average size order ? 

A. In the neighborhood of $40, but 
it varies widely depending upon the 
nature of the merchandise and the 
individual salesman. 

Q. How many orders do salesmen 
send in per year? 

A. Fifteen seems to be about aver- 
age. 

Q. What are the terms? 

A. Cash except for large orders, 
which are handled on a credit basis of 
25% down, balance C.O.D. Catalog 
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companies also drop ship direct to the 


customer under the salesman’s own 


label. 

Q. How soon can the salesman ex- 
pect his order to be filled ? 

A. The direct selling catalog house 
tries to fill an order in less than 
24+ hours. 

What season is best? 

A. Because a great deal of the busi- 
ness is gift merchandise, it follows the 
usual sales curve for such items, with 
the pre-Christmas season accounting 
for a big percentage of the volume. 
But year round business is substantial: 
many salesmen depend on it for a 
steady income. 

Q. What brands are now 
sold through catalog houses ? 

A. All catalog houses try to line up 
top brand names, and you'll find 
dozens of the best in their 
The H. B. Davis Corp. landed the 
first manufacturer to go along with 
them in 1949. It is Wm. A. Rogers, 
Ltd. Division, Oneida, Ltd., makers 
oft the famous silverware. The Davis 
catalog now includes such other well- 
known names Dormeyer, Sessions 
clocks, Elgin American, Ekco “Flint,” 
Benrus watches and Hickok jewelry. 
\lore recently it has added Royal 
tvpewriters, Waring blenders and 
Presto cookers. Harry Cohon & Sons, 
Brooklyn, claims to have received the 
first franchise to sell Bulova watches 
about 20 years ago. 


being 


catalogs. 


house to-house 


Benefits for Manufacturers 


©. How do brand name manufac- 
turers benefit ? 

A. Catalog selling offers manufac- 
turers a new channel of distribution. 
It provides a way to build sales in 
rural areas and small towns where 
retail distribution is weak, and where 
catalog selling is an accepted way of 
doing business. Catalog selling is a 
distribution method which overcomes 
the lack of sales support encountered 
in certain retail outlets stocking 
competitive lines. 

Q. Do all catalog houses obtain 
their product directly from the man- 
ufacturer ? 

A. For the most part, yes, partic- 
ularly those that supply direct sales- 
men. They need the maximum mark- 
up since the salesman must have a 
substantial commission to make his 
selling worth-while. They usually 
permit the salesman to earn 25% to 
still not sell over the full 
However, some of the small 
houses buy only _ large- 
quantity, fast-moving items directly 
from the manufacturer, while slow 
movers are obtained from local whole- 


406% and 
list price. 
catalog 
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salers’ stocks. ‘This means that com- 
mission to the salesman is often only 
15% to 25% on certain items. 

Q. How are retail stores affected ? 

A. At first manufacturers were re- 
luctant to distribute through direct 
selling catalog houses. But experience 
has changed their minds. It is gen- 
erally accepted that this form of 
modern direct selling stimulates sales 
for all those handling the product, 
including retail stores. When prod- 
ucts are promoted in the home by an 
interested salesman, demand for them 


for “EXECUTIVE SHIFTS 


is increased. Those who fail to buy 
during a call from a salesman often 
buy the product at a later date from 
their local store. 

Q. What happens to prices? 

A. Established retail list and Fair 
‘Trade maintained. “The 
salesmen do not often cut rates, and 
prices are policed insofar as possible 
by the catalog houses. “The manufac 
turer is protected against 
selling by the natural profit incentive 
which works in favor of list price 
maintenance. The End. 


prices are 


discount 


Mayflower service is so com- 
plete the men you transfer 
can report to their new 
posts at once... without 
waiting for the move! 


AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT CO., INC. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


MAYFLOWER LONG-DISTANCE MOV 


ING SERVICE 


- America’s Finest 
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Heater 
in the 


Corner 


It's made in England, but salesmanship rescued it from 
failure in the American market. Here's how .. . 


Creative Selling Uncovers Buyers 
For a Product Which Was "Too Small” 


When Emmett A. Smith, president 
of Southern Heater Co., Inc., New 
Orleans, found that Ascot water 
heaters did not meet the needs of the 
average American home, he looked 
for un-average homes to fit the heater 
—and at the same time uncovered 
several new markets which are turn- 
ing a “white elephant” into South- 
ern’s tep growth-potential product. 

Southern Heater holds an_all- 
United States marketing franchise for 
the Ascot water heater, made in Eng- 
land and designed to fit British needs. 
“We knew the Ascot was a good 
product but it didn’t look as if it 
would go anywhere,’ admits Smith. 
“Our homes use automatic washers 
and other appliances which devour 
hot water at a rate many times that 
of their British counterparts. The 
Ascot was inadequate for American 
home needs. Or so we thought until 
we cast about and came up with an 


answer—mobile homes, or, as_ they 
were formerly known, trailers. 

“Tt is a field of genuine growth po- 
tential. Today’s ‘trailerites’ are a set- 
tled lot. They don’t gypsy around 
the country. National figures show 
that the average mobile home makes 
about two moves a year. Rather than 
itinerants, mobile home dwellers are 
more likely to be retired people who 
enjoy the South in winter, the North 
in summer. Many times they’re con- 
struction workers who flock to big 
building projects such as dams or new 
atomic towhs, stay until the work is 
done—often a few years—then move 
to the next big deal. Not a shoddy 
type of prospect, but one with money 
to spend.” 

Today most mobile homes are 
equipped with electric water heaters. 
Southern Heater is making some 
changes in that picture. Smith be- 
lieves that gas will in time heat water 


for about the same percentage o! mo- 
bile homes that it presently does for 
standard dwellings. 

To bring that about he has set up 
a two-pronged selling drive. One 
aims at the replacement market, the 
other at installation of Ascot heaters 
as original equipment. For replace- 
ment sales, Smith has evolved a dis- 
tribution plan different from the cus- 
tomary pattern. “We have two prin- 
cipal outlets,” he explains. “One is 
the trailer dealer, the other the dealer 
in liquified petroleum (butane and 
propane) gases. These two replace 
the more familiar plumber and ap- 
pliance store. The LPG dealer is a 
natural. Most mobile homes use 
butane or propane. The Ascot heater 
works with either. Propane is fre- 
quently available in trailer parks. 

Selling Ascot water heaters as orig- 
inal equipment is complicated by the 
number of mobile home manufactur- 
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ew! Fabulous! Gpens Spring 1955 


Sheraton Hall 


WASHINGTON’S LARGEST BALLROOM IN WASHINGTON’S 
LARGEST HOTEL, THE SHERATON-PARK (Formerly Wardman Park) 


See mi 
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Have a little Brandy handy 


FOR GIFTS... 


Hennessy Cognac brandy makes 
a distinctive gift thatis really 
appreciated. Go to your store and 
see all of the imported Hennessy 
gift packages ranging from $3.50 
to $20. Give your friends a gift of 
good taste they are sure to enjoy. 


FOR ENTERTAINING... 


Hennessy Cognac brandy will add 
to your reputation as a good host. 
For the perfect ending to a good 
dinner, serve it neat or as Flaming 
Cafe Hennessy. (Light a lump of 
Sugar in a dessert spoon of 
Hennessy over hot coffee. When 
sugar melts, stir into coffee.) Serve Hennessy 
with soda or on-the-rocks through the evening. 


* * 


* 


THE WORLD'S PREFERRED COGNAC BRANDY 
84 PROOF -« Schieffelin & Co., New York 


$12,000 Mercury-News Budget 
Sells 819 Homes in One Week 


And here’s what the Santa Clara County Con- 
tractors and Homebuilders had to say after their 
Mercury-News campaign moved $8,160,000 worth 
of new homes in a single week: 


“In the week previous to National Homes Week 
this group ... recorded sales of 267 homes. 
During National Homes Week . . . these same 
builders rang up 819 sales! 


“We think this is a significant tribute to the 
pulling power of the San Jose Mercury-News.” 


That's another reason why we say: 


It's SAN JOSE for SELL! 


NOW OVER 81,000 DAILY! 


San Jose Mercury and News 


A RIDDER NEWSPAPER 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY RIDDER-JOHNS, INC. 


Mr. Leader... 


. your ability to play upon human 
emotions must be directed toward 
worthy goals, to justify the good 
meaning of leadership. You will use 
your eloquence, therefore, only in a 
positive and never in a negative way. 
You will urge your followers to work 
in harmony—to think more often 
about things of the spirit . . . to 
make the most of their abilities. 

—James F. Bender 


The Technique of Executive 
Leadership 


eee 


ers—200. Fortunately, Smith points 
out, they are largely concentrated in 
two areas—the Midwest and the 
Pacific Coast. 

“Some are pretty small,” Smith 
says, “but they must all be covered.” 

Head of Southern Heater Com- 
pany’s trailer manufacturer sales de- 
partment is Loren Murray who 
makes calls in his own trailer, a 
swank affair equipped, naturally, 
with an Ascot heater. He drives up 
to a trailer plant, calls the purchasing 
agent outside to see “something of 
real interest to mobile home custom- 
ers.” 

Once inside Murray’s trailer, the 
P.A. is given a complete demonstra- 
tion. He sees how the Ascot will 
deliver 180-degree water, notes its 
compactness, learns advantages 
claimed for gas heating. 

A major selling point: proficiency 
of the Ascot, a ‘coil type” wate 
heater, in delivering continuous hot 
water. Murray likes to emphasize 
this by ostentatiously turning on the 
hot water tap as he goes into his 
demonstration routine. From time to 
time he invites the P.A. to place a 
finger gingerly under the stream of 
hot water. “A tank type heater in a 
size practical for a mobile home 
would have run out long ago,” he 
claims. 

This sales effort is backed up with 
continuous advertising in trailer pub- 
lications and magazines edited for 
mobile home dwellers. 

In exploiting this market, Smith 
has uncovered other markets for the 
Ascot. “We're pushing it strongly 
for counter restaurants in areas where 
health regulations demand 180-degree 
water,” he says. “Many water heat- 
ers of competitive size and cost can’t 
deliver it. Markets for occasional hot 
water also offer good possibilities 
for example, baptistries where the 
need can be filled adequately by this 
small water heater. The End 
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Tae Dattas Times Herat 


Dominates the Southwest’s 


Golden joni $ Market 


WHERE THE AVERAGE FAMILY HAS... 


$222 More Per Month to Spend 


THAN THE AVERAGE FAMILY IN THE REMAINDER | 
OF THE DALLAS ABC RETAIL TRADING ZONE.... 


Dallas County has a $6,470 annual per-family 


income, the highest of any major metropolitan 
area in the Southwest. And...in this county, 


DISCRETIONARY 
SPENDING MAKE 
DALLAS COUNTY 


Mins 3 
AVAILABLE FOR y) 54 425 Mo Mo Ya C 


than in the 2nd Dallas Newspaper! 


TOTAL TIMES HERALD NEV PAID CIRCULATION: 


163,299 DAILY - 166,279 SUNDAY 


Circulations as of March 21 and 23, 1954 from ABC 
Audit dated March 31, 1954, 


dominated by.... THE D ALLAS TIME S HERALD 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
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Honesty: No. 1 Trait Distributors 
Expect in Manufacturer Salesmen 


‘‘Nosey"’ salesmen who look at private papers on other 
people's desks, who pass confidential data along to com- 
petitors, and who take orders in exclusive territories are 
resented more than those short on product knowledge. 


BY LOUIS H. BRENDEL 


Merchandising Director, James Thomas Chirurg Co. 


“What one outstanding character- 
istic should a manufacturer salesman 
have?” 

This question, fired at four in- 
dustrial distributors participating in 
a special panel at the recent annual 
sales meetings of The Bassick Co., 
manufacturer of casters and a sub- 
sidiary of Stewart-Warner Corp., 
Chicago, brought this answer from 
two: “Honesty.” 

Other answers were: product 
knowledge and willingness to work. 

Members of the panel, with an 
aggregate business experience of well 
over 100 years and representing more 
than 100 manufacturers, discussed 
Ways to increase company salesmen- 
distributor cooperation. 

Panelist Ken Shaw, owner of Fred 
Hill, Philadelphia distributor organi- 
zation specializing in materials hand- 
ling equipment, gave these views: 


Honesty. “The salesman should be 
completely open and above board. 
Some factory salesmen we cannot trust 
behind the door. Sometimes we have 
to cover up papers on our desks when 
they are around. 

“It is frequently advantageous to 
have a factory salesman make calls 
alone rather than with a distributor 
salesman. Within our territory, he 
should ‘be as much our salesman as 
he is a factory salesman. If a menu- 
facturer depends on the distributor 
for sales, then the distributor should 
also look ‘or some help from the 
factory salesman, and know that he 
can trust him to handle the call to 
his —the distributor’s—advantage. 

“Here are a few actual examples: 

“a. One of our salesmen was in- 
vited by his brother-in-law, a builder, 
to bid on expensive items of a line we 
represent. We talked the quotation 
over with the manufacturer salesman 
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and he gave this confidential informa- 
tion to another distributor. There 
have been other unethical instances 
similar to this. 

“hb. We held a product show and 
invited all our manufacturers to par- 
ticipate. We paid all costs. One 
manufacturer salesman took names of 
and gave his personal cards to pros- 
pects interested in his products. He 
later followed up these leads without 
giving us any information or reports. 

“ce, In spite of an ‘exclusive’ agree- 
ment with one manufacturer, we 
caught his salesman taking orders 
direct from our territory. We dropped 
that manufacturer. 

“d. There was a manufacturer 
salesman we apprehended ‘ragging’ 
customer names from our desks and 
calling and endeavoring to sell them 
direct.” 


Know products. Continued Shaw: 
‘A factory salesman should first know 
his products and second be a salesman. 
Regardless of the simplicity or com- 
plexity of his products, he should be 
thoroughly familiar with them—their 
construction, applications and limita- 
tions. He should have the ability to 
put across his knowledge both to the 
customer or prospect and to the dis- 
tributor force. We find many factory 
salesmen who are nothing more than 
contact mén, and of no help to us 
in providing product information. 
Therefore, they cannot be trusted to 
call on a customer: they-may do more 
harm than good. Many of them can- 
not answer simple questions on their 
own lines, though they may have only 
one line to think about. We often 
know more about their products than 
they do, although we represent 45 
different manufacturers. When we 
call on a customer, or have a call from 
a customer, we are expected to know 


the answers. Whether the inquiry is 
for a caster, fork truck, conveyor 
system, hoist, special trucks or a host 
of other items, we know most of the 
answers. 

“The factory salesman representing 
only one manufacturer should be well 
versed on his own product, able to 
give almost any detailed information 
needed.” 


Cultivate entire organization. Said 
another distributor: ‘It is very im- 
portant that the manufacturer sales- 
man sell himself to the distributor 
force. Probably the most effective 
selling he can do for his company is 
to arouse enthusiasm for himself and 
his products among distributor per- 
sonnel. When a good manufacturer 
salesman calls, I am generally the 
last one he sees. He stops at the 
counter and talks to Tom, then sees 
the men in the shipping room and 
stockroom. Next he goes around the 
office and speaks to each of the men. 
That means a lot. All of our men 
think the world of him and, in turn, 
of his company. 

“Then there is his direct opposite, 
the factory salesman who would not 
talk to our staff members if he fell 
over them. The natural attitude to- 
ward him is ‘Who does that so-and- 
so think he is?’ Don’t forget, the office 
personnel who answer the telephone 
and write quotations are just as much 
salesmen as those on the outside. Sell 
yourself to the whole outfit, not just 
to the boss. But don’t overdo it and 
give the boss the impression that you 
are wasting staff time—just a pleasant 
hello-and-how-are-things, an inquiry 
as to problems. We believe that regu- 
lar calls for talks with a// distributor 
salesmen, involved in any way in the 
products, should be scheduled. The 
factory salesman should listen to 
gripes and complaints, answer them 
fairly and discuss fully the results of 
his calls on customers in distributor’s 
territory.” 


Concentrate on major accounts. 
Another point made: “A manufac- 
turer salesman can frequently aid dis- 
tributor sales efforts by calling inde- 
pendently on major accounts. He 
may have one or a few products which 
must be promoted by distributor sales- 
men. Complete cooperation with the 
distributor is, of course, essential. It 
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FOUNDRIES PUSH MECHANIZATION | 


New Sales Opportunities 
Explored With Help of 
“PLUS 5” Program 


Long time supplier of foundry ma- 
terials handling equipment uses PLUS 
5 to search out new possibilities for 
sales in established territories. 


Despite having built up a large volume 
of business in the foundry market, this 
manufacturer decided they hardly 
scratched the surface of their potential. 
Searching for an effective way to further 
cultivate this growing market led to 
PLUS 5, FOUNDRY’s unique sales de- 
velopment program which helps aggres- 
sive companies to gear their selling efforts 
to the changing foundry industry. 


Incorporating PLUS 5 into their adver- 
tising and sales planning produced im- 
mediate results. Each sales district was 
furnished with hand-picked card files of 
wre-qualified prospects. Advertising in 
“OUNDRY was stepped up to include a 
full program on the benefits of installing 
modern materials handling equipment. 
Sales personnel found this support made 
their efforts more effective in the highly 


competitive market. With the aid of 


PLUS 5 the door was opened to new sales 
opportunities. 


For complete information on how the 
practical, workable PLUS 5 program helps 
make selling efforts more productive in 
the changing foundry industry, write 


FOUNDRY. 


New Fall River Foundry a Significant Example 


Modern Fall River Foundry at Fall River, Wisconsin 


As new mechanization programs take 
shape in more and more foundries, manu- 
facturers and suppliers are finding them- 
selves eyeing the foundry market with a 
mounting interest. They see exciting sales 
opportunities in the industry's growing 
need for mechanized equipment that 
speeds production—for new developments 
that help reduce costs. 

Moreover, throughout the changing 
foundry industry it is increasingly ob- 
vious that the trend to mechanization is 
not confined to the larger plants. The new 
Fall River Foundry, Fall River, Wisconsin, 
is an outstanding example of many small 
foundries whose plans to modernize and 
mechanize are under way. 

A subsidiary of the Badger Meter Manu- 
facturing Co., the modern Fall River 
Foundry produces about 400,000 Ibs. of 
brass castings (for liquid meters) monthly. 
Among the unique plant-improvement 
features instituted by this highly mechan- 
ized foundry is a translucent plastic cur- 


Nonferrous Foundries Hail New Market Possibilities 


“The nonferrous casting industry, 
with a capacity of over one billion 
pounds of copper-base, and more than 
500 million pounds of aluminum-base 
alloy castings, provides the engineer 
an exceptional opportunity for func- 
tional design,” says James W. Wolfe, 
Executive Secretary of the Nonferrous 
Founders’ Society. 


“First, newer bronze alloys oifer ex- 
cellent performance in heat, corrosion, 
acid and wear resistance with tensile 
strengths of 100,000 psi and over. 


“Second, aluminum and its alloys offer 
reduced product weight, easier machining 
and tensile strengths approaching 
55,000 psi. 


“Third, improvements in casting design 
and more effective foundry controls mean 
closer engineering tolerances with sub- 
stantial savings in all finishing processes. 
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James W. Wolfe 
Executive Secretary 
Nonferrous Founders’ Society 


“The nonferrous casting industry can 
and will successfully fill the requirements 
of industry in the production of a steadily 
growing variety of manufactured goods.” 


tain wall which separates the molding 
department from melting and pouring 
operations. After completed molds are 
run through this wall, for pouring and 
cooling, horseshoe-shaped roller con- 
veyors return them for shakeout. 

Fall River Foundry installed a_spill- 
sand hopper and modern conveying sys- 
tem to keep molding and shakeout areas 
clean. An automatic sand processing 
system returns the sand to overhead 
hoppers in the molding department. Fall 
River Foundry’s mechanization program 
is typical of the widespread activity 
throughout the changing foundry in- 
dustry today. 

The whole facility is an attractive archi- 
tectural blend of foundry and offices, and 
yet is of inexpensive construction. It has 
achieved substantial improvements in 
working conditions and production which 
are attributed to careful layout and 
planning. 


NEW STUDY 
RELEASED 

FOUNDRY’s lat- 

est book, 1954 

Inventory of Foun- 

dry Equipment, | 
reveals the industry’s own esti- 
mates of the extent of moderniza- 
tion and mechanization planned by 
foundries in °55. Buying intentions 
of more than 1000 foundries, rep- 
resenting an accurate cross-section 
of the industry, are included in this 
new book. Copies of this timely 
study, helpful in advertising and 
sales planning, ave available on 
request. 


i 
| 
| 
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A Penton Publication 


FOUNDRY 


Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Mechanizing Sales 


Bo you have an automated 
factory and antiquated sales 
order handling? 

For lots and lots of ideas 
now saving millions of dol 
lars, look to the December 
15 issue of SALES MAN. 
AGEMENT. 

You'll learn how big and 
small concerns have mechan- 
ized sales order handling. 


The Salesman 
Who FORGETS 


Is Soon 


“Forgotten” 


Better Work Organizer 
Results in 


MORE SALES 


Recorday helps them: 

* Organize their time 
¢ Keep appointments © Keep promises 
© Work effectively © Follow through 
« Remember details ¢ Sell more 


A complete 12-Month Memo System 
and Work Organizer — Designed 
Especially For Salesmen. 


Used By Many Leading Companies. 


Send Today for complete 12 month 
unit on approval, complete details 
and qnantity prices. Satisfaction 
unconditionally guaranteed. 


Recorday Co. Exchange Bldg. 


53 State St. Boston 9, Mass: 


Please send the following Complete 
Recorday Units On Approval: 


With Russet Calf Case $8.50 
With Brown Pin Seal $6.50 
Name WO tac 
Company 
Address 
City State 
—— 
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is not enough for a factory salesman 
to call on a distributor once every 
two or three months or less, and 
then just sit in the office and waste 
time trying to make conversation. 
Better that he go out and do some 
work and let the boys get something 
done. He might bring back orders 
to add to ours. We believe the fac- 
tory salesman’s job is to sell and not 
to be just a good will contact man 
between factory and distributor.” 


Respect distributor's judgment. 
Came this helpful tip: “A factory 
salesman should respect the judgment 
of a successful distributor in servicing 
his territory. He should offer helpful 
suggestions but not insist that the dis- 
tributor follow strictly the methods 
he outlines. He should be congenial 
and not try to dominate the discus- 
sion or imply that he and his factory 
are always right. He should be firm 
ina calm way, defending his products 
and his factory when he is right. He 
should be able to make decisions on 
run-of-the-mill problems without hav- 
ing to run to the factory for answers.” 


Not all distributors have meetings. 
Al Redlick, sales manager, Hansen & 
Yorke, New York distributor, pointed 
out that his organization handles 
many lines. For this reason it is im- 
possible to have sales meetings with 
all manufacturers who desire them. 
He suggested instead that manufac- 
turer salesmen call at the office when 
they know his salesmen will be there. 
This will enable the manufacturer 
salesmen to get acquainted with the 
H & Y people who sell their products. 
He estimated that in nine cases out of 
10 these two important “cogs” in his 
industrial’ distribution machine don’t 
even know each other. 


How often should a manufacturer 
salesman call? Advised Mliies Stray, 
sales manager, Charles A. Templeton, 
Connecticut distributor: “Unless a 
manufacturer salesman has a new 
product to talk about or something to 
take up with us personally, it’s not 
particularly important whether he 
comes in or not. We haven't time for 
sotial chit-chat. If a salesman is go- 
ing to work in our territory, we like 
to know he’s there. ‘alls should vary 
between three and six per year, de- 
pending on the product, its accept- 
ance, competition and other factors.” 

It was the consensus that no hard 
and fast rule can be laid down on this 
subject. It depends on the account, 
requirements of the territory. In the 
final analysis, the manufacturer sales- 
man must spend his time to the best 
advantage of his company. 


Notify distributors in advance. 
A common gripe voiced by the panel 
concerned the manufacturer salesman 
who calls at four p.m. Wednesday. 
tells the distributor he plans to spend 
Thursday and Friday with his sales- 
men. Salesmen of: efficient distribu- 
tors schedule their week’s calls and 
cannot profitably change their plans at 
the last minute. When they are forced 
to, by a careless imposition like this, 
instead of being won over to greater 
sales effort for the manufacturer's 
line, they may well be antagonized. 


Don't like pessimists. “It’s hard to 
believe, but recently a number of 
manufacturer salesmen especially 
new ones—have been spreading pessi- 
mism among our salesmen,” said John 
Fowler, sales manager, Chicago Cast- 
er & Equipment Co. “If they can’t 
bolster our salesmen’s morale, we cer- 
tainly don’t want these traveling 
mourners to talk gloom. They also. 
spread a lot of misinformation they 
have heard or have dreamed up them- 
selves. Manufacturers should warn 
their salesmen against being calamity 
howlers.” 

Another gripe: Manufacturer sales- 
men do not trust distributors. After 
calling on them, these salesmen also 
try to call on consumer accounts in 
the area. The distributor believes that 
the manufacturer salesman should call 
on consumer accounts, where he has 
the chance. He also believes that when 
this salesman comes across a_ likely 
prospect he should leave him for one 
of his distributors to follow up regu- 
larly. 

A major worry of all distributors, 
according to the panel, is the flood of 
routine calls from manufacturer sales- 
men who actually have no real reason 
for calling. The distributors pointed 
out that they always welcome manu- 
facturer salesmen who are helpful, 
but with today’s increased demands on 
their salesmen’s time, they must 
screen manufacturer salespeople to al- 
low enough time for all products. 

The End. 


A Contortionist 


A salesman must be a con- 
tortionist; he must keep his 
back to the wall, his ear to 
the ground, his shoulder to 
the wheel, his nose to the 
his head level, 
his upper lip stiff and his feet 


on the ground. — Providence 
News. 
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Ghe Dallas Morning News 


ONLY The News covers both Dallas, 
Dallas County, and the 71 surrounding counties to 
which Dallas merchants accredit 40% of their 
volume. One store’s survey shows 95% of its out-of-town 
charge customers are Dallas News subscribers. You, too, 
may expect greater response from The News’ larger 
circulation that covers the larger, richer market 
that LOOKS to Dallas, BUYS in Dallas, 
VISITS with Dallas each morning through 
The Dallas Morning News. 
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When Thursday rolls around in South Bend, Indiana, the 
women go into action. Papa and the Kiddies better not grab 
the South Bend Tribune's big 16 page Food and Woman's 
Section—for that’s Mother's. It’s jam-packed with recipes, 
homemaker’s tips, women’s features, fashions, society and 


beauty features, child care articles and more! Surveys show 
100% readership by women. Sound good? Write for free 
book, “A Study of Indiana’s 2nd Largest Market” giving 
all the details. 
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Does the Manufacturer Who Battles 
Discounters Win Extra Dealer Loyalty? 


(This article commences on page 36) 


and handle the same kind of goods 
trom other manufacturers ? 

The immediate postwar years 
sowed the first seeds for the current 
crop of discount houses, in the opinion 
of R. H. Whidden, vice-president, 
sales. ‘After the war, with us as with 
most manufacturers, there began a 
succession of events that drew atten- 
tion away from the importance of 
certain business policies. Our position 
as a manufacturer of writing instru- 
ments was fortunate. Retail stocks 
were exhausted, consumers’ pens were 
worn out—and everyone, it seemed, 
had money. 

“As time went on, new models 
came into the market and competitive 
pressure built up. It was easy for a 
man selling any line of products to 
turn his back on the proper way of 
conducting business. While consumers 
were still not bothered by paying the 
full price, less scrupulous manufac- 
turers began to sell discount houses 
through territorial salesmen.” 

It appeared, Whidden muses, that 
a condition of “erosion” set in among 
salesmen. Their reasoning was some- 
thing like this: “Why shouldn't I 
sell to discount houses? The home 
office is pushing me for volume, and 
these men will buy large quantities 
at a regular wholesale list price. My 
competitors are doing it without 
complaint from legitimate retailers, 
and if these retailers don’t care, why 
shouldn’t I pick up the business?” 

Adds Whidden: “In the fall of 
1953, discounters suddenly called at- 
tention to themselves by increased 
activity, and marketing experts be- 
came aware of their impact in retail- 
ing. We have had very little knowl- 
edge of these price cutters handling 
Sheaffer merchandise, because of the 
absence of local advertising. Our 
company has always been vigorous in 
price promulgation, and we decided 
to do something about it. 

“We found ourselves placed with 
the worst, and when this came to 
light there was but one conclusion— 
to clean house! But whom were we 
going to work with? We would sup- 
port the legitimate merchant, of 
course, and give him _ protection 
against this threat. It was either this 
choice or discontinue giving a thought 
to what happens at the point-of-pur- 
chase. The time had come to do some- 
thing for dealers.” 

First offensive in the campaign 
began when, late in the fall of 1953, 
Sheaffer management went over cus- 
tomer records with the three district 
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sales managers. Each account was 
screened by the district managers 
along with Jack Asthalter, general 
merchandising manager. If in the 
manager's opinion an account looked 
suspicious, or the order seemed larger 
than it should be in relation to the 
account’s business volume, the card 
was marked “DNS—Do Not Ship.” 

Asthalter started to sift out dis- 
counters in October 1953, and has 
now gone a step further. If informa- 
tion is obtained on a discount house 


"Hey, Skinny! 
Here Comes the Silvercup Rocket." 


the company has not sold to betore, 
the discounter’s record is investigated. 
If the discount house does not seem 
legitimate, a card is made up for the 
Kardex system. If an order comes 
through, it drops out as DNS. 

At the annual sales convention in 
January of this year, Sheaffer sales- 
men were told what was happening 
to their accounts; each man was given 
a list of his customers. They then sat 
down individually with Asthalter and 
indicated any names they regarded as 
suspicious in addition to any they had 
already “flagged.” They were told 
that if it developed later that they 
were still selling to discounters or to 
persons deflecting merchandise to dis- 


Thousands of kids in Michigan have been getting bug eyes from 


Gordon Baking Company’s road show. It’s called the “Silvercup 


Rocket” and more than 100,000 youngsters and their young-in-heart 
elders have taken a tour through this truck-drawn exhibit which 
looks like something out of science fiction. 


The exhibit is 35 feet long and inside it’s fitted out with scores of 


gadgets and devices which simulate actual rocket ship controls and 


equipment. Not a thing about it, except a drawing of a loaf of bread 


on the exterior, makes a pitch for the bakery. But you may be sure 
that the kids, who first saw the exhibit at the Michigan State Fair, 
will remember who made it possible. 


The “space ship” was designed and built by the bakery to promote 


its “Rocky Jones, Space Ranger,” I'V program. It will tour Gordon's 


major marketing areas where it will be open for the children’s 


inspection. 
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count houses, it would be considered 
a reflection on their sales abilities. 

After the meeting, the salesmen 
began taking Sheaffer’s message to 
their accounts. The company then re- 
tained the detective agencies and the 
shopping service to determine which 
discount houses were handling the 
company’s products and, if possible, 
to learn their source of supply. As. 
Whidden says, ““We found out quick- 
ly enough that this wasn’t something 
you can stop overnight. The process 
is effective, but slow. Today, we esti- 
mate that less than 1% of our prod- 
ucts find their way into discounters’ 
hands.” 

How small is the trickle into such 
marketing places is illustrated by one 
shopper’s report: “I left the office and 
proceeded to the Master Mart, 66 
West 48th St., New York City, 
where I made an effort to purchase 
a Sheaffer Snorkel pen. 


Too Tough 


“T talked with a salesman who 
stated that they did not have a $7.50 
Snorkel pen in stock. He said they 
had only one Sheaffer pen which re- 
tailed at $21. When I asked about a 
discount, he said there were no dis- 
counts on Sheaffer pens for the reason 
that the Sheaffer people were getting 
too tough. He offered me another 
well-known brand pen at a discount, 
of which they had quite an assort- 
ment.” 

One incident that made Sheaffer 
sit up and take notice before the 
clamps were applied happened at an 
eastern department store. It was 
understood that the store suddenly 
had a rash of returned merchandise, 
for which customers were refunded 
full retail price. It suddenly dawned 
on the store management that these 
items were purchased at a discount 
from a price cutter down the street, 
and turned in to the department store 
for refund—at a profit to the cus- 
tomer. 

“Legitimate merchants in certain 
areas have for years been nipped on 
sales by price cutters nearby,’ Whid- 
den says. “Understandably they have 
become a bit callous to assurances by 
nanufacturers that they will be pro- 
tected. These promises haven't 
amounted to a whoop. 

“Since many manufacturers sell to 
dealers through distributors, backing 
up these assurances is not easy. Our 
problem is simpler because we sell 
direct to the retailer. Most distribu- 
tors are loaded with merchandise by 
their manufacturers and then are ex- 
pected to get the most possible out of 
the load.” 
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Everything business needs — including a place to do business — 
can be sold directly and economically through The Wall Street 
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evidence to prove that when you advertise in The National Busi- 
ness Daily something happens — fast. 
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in fast-service 
eating places, 
twice-the-turnover 


per seat means... 


MORE Meals 
MORE Sales 
MORE Profits 


NO MATTER WHAT YOU CALL THEM 


Coffee Shops 
Confectionery Stores 
Counter Restaurants 
Department Stores 
Diners 

Drive-ins 

Drug Stores 
Fountains 

Industrial Cafeterias 
Luncheonettes 
Sandwich Shops 
Voriety Stores 


NO MATTER WHERE YOU FIND THEM 


Airports 

Bus Terminals 
Railroad Stations 
Main Streets 
Main Highways 
In Industry 


THEY ALL HAVE 
ONE. THING IN COMMON — 


FAST SERVICE 


To effectively reach this 
specialized market specify 
FOUNTAIN & FAST FOOD 


for on advertising schedule 


FOUNTAIN, & 
FAST FOOD 


the magazine seri ung counter 
and fountain restaurants 


386 FOURTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Sheaffer retailers, who have been 
cut off from their source of supply of 
Sheaffer merchandise, have tried all 
means of subterfuge to obtain 
Sheaffer merchandise from the fac- 
tory, according to Whidden. Some 
have even sent in orders for large 
quantities, stating that the order is 
“going to a large industrial firm to 
use as gifts.” 

When a dealer features the Sheaf- 
fer line in his store, he has almost 
complete assurance that it se//s there, 
for the customer can no longer go 
down the street to a discounter. 


What Attorney Says 


What happens to Sheaffer dealers 
who have been discovered filching on 
prices? The process is simple, diplo- 
matic at first, but rapidly becomes 
alarming to the price cutter if he lets 
the days pass. Robert ‘Thomas, the 
company’s resident attorney, gets the 
legal ball rolling by writing a warn- 
ing letter to the offending dealer, re- 
minding him that all Sheaffer prod- 
ucts are fair-traded, and that to cut 
the set price is to break the law. 

If he fails to receive a reply within 
10 days, Thomas sends a follow-up 
letter worded a bit more vigorously. 
‘The discounter now has a week to 
reply. If he doesn’t take the whole 
thing seriously by that time, he finds 
himself face-to-face with an injunc- 
tion suit. Since this forbids him to sell 
Sheaffer merchandise, if he continues 
to do so, he is in for serious trouble— 
contempt of court. 

‘Thomas and Asthalter sent four 
general mailings to Sheaffer dealers 
during the first 10 months of 1954, 
reporting the progress in the com- 
pany’s campaign to protect legitimate 
retailers. ‘The company pulls no 
punches, withholds no information in 
its dealer letters. Harvey Whidden 
periodically sends a “personal” re- 
port addressed to each dealer individ- 
ually. One such letter carrying an 
October date says in part: 

“T want you to know that we are 
now receiving reports to the effect 
that certain of our competitors are 
telling dealers that Sheaffer has em- 
barked on a hopeless task in fighting 
discount hou¢ges—that they can’t be 
kept ‘rom getting merchandise—even 
offering to supply specific instances 
where our merchandise can be bought 
at a discount. It is deplorable to find 
these competitors spending more time 
and energy sniping at us than in 
giving their energetic support to a 
constructive program for the whole 
industry. 

“We would like to ask that you 


tell your customers of the availability 
ot our store. | 
recognize that some of our competi- 
tors offer a cooperative advertising 
program and we do not. However, 
when the acceptance of cooperative 
advertising money puts you in the 
position ot billboarding for the dis- 
count houses, a serious question is 


goods in your 


raised. 

“T am writing you because we have 
found that the most effective and 
profitable policies for dealing with 
the matters I have been discussing 
cannot be fully utilized unless they 
are activated at your level. 

“I realize that you handle many 
other items, but I submit that the 
support which you can give us and 
the other manufacturers who believe 
in fair competition and fair profits 
for the retailer will accrue to your 
benefit 6 

Reactions? Let’s see 
dealers have to say: 


what more 


Columbus, Ga.: “I think every 
dealer should applaud you, and will, 
if he gives this a little thought. Our 
trend is to eliminate everything but 


Sheaffer.” 


Omaha, Neb.: “Due to your stand 
and other policies of your firm, our 
plans are to carry only Sheaffer mer- 
chandise in our new branch store.” 


What About PX? 


How about the “legitimate dis- 
count houses,” better known as the 
Army PX’s, the Ships’ Stores of the 
Navy? Whidden has the answer: 
“These people are doing a good job 
of confining their sales to those en- 
titled to buy there by virtue of the 
wite’s or dependent’s official PX card. 
PX’s are a prerequisite to which we 
think the men in the service are 
entitled. As a whole, the service 
stores are doing a real job of abiding 
by regulations.” 

In all its history Sheaffer did not 
sell to mail order houses until after 
World War II. “Look up Sheaffer 
pens in a Sears or Ward catalogue 
and you'll find they’re listed at the 
same prices at which our regular 
dealers sell.”’ 

‘Whe “calculated risk” that Sheaffer 
management embarked on last Jan- 
uary will have a major and significant 
result, it is believed. “It may have a 
stiffening effect on national brand 
manufacturers who preach Fair 
Trade but, fearing sales dips if they 
cut off discounters, knowingly let 
‘price pirates’ get their merchandise.” 

The End 
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LIKE CALIFORNIA 
WITHOUT THE 
BILLION DOLLAR VALLEY OF 


} af THE SACRAMENTO BEE 

5 THE MODESTO BEE 
Bigger in area than Michigan, California’s inland Valley THE FRESNO BEE 
is an independent, self-contained market, isolated from 


distant coast cities by mountains. 


There’s nearly $3% billion in buying power in the 
Valley* (more than San Francisco and Oakland com- 
bined), and more money on deposit in savings accounts 
than in Virginia.** You’re not selling California unless 
you’re selling the Valley. And you can reach it in depth 
only with its strong local newspapers, the three 


*Sales Management’s 1954 Copyrighted Survey Mc t [Al C HY (\} El) CPAPERS 
**Federal Reserve System Report (June, 1954) 
NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES .. . O‘MARA & ORMSBEE 
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Retail Sales Hit All-Time Peak 


BY DR. J. M. GOULD ©° Research Director 


Sales Management's Survey of Buying Power 


Retail sales in December, plotted 
on the above chart, probably will 
total $16.9 billion, highest in history. 

December sales, topping the record 
1952 December, are forecast to be 
3% above December 1953. 


The anticipated December sales, 
measured in 1935-39 dollars, when 
adjusted as shown on the chart, are 
$7.5 billion. 

Several factors contribute to this 
upward turn which comes after a full 


year in which retail sales lagged 
behind the preceding year. Foremost 
is the snap-back in general business 
activity. Thus, the Federal Reserve 
Board index of industrial output in 
October climbed to 129, or 6 points 


Retail Sales January through October 


Eating and Drinking Places 

General Merchandise 

Apparel 

Furniture and Appliance 

Lumber, Building, Hardware 

Automotive 

Gasoline Service Stations 

Drug and Proprietary 
*Total Sales 


1954 1953 
$ Millions 

33,868 

10,855 

14,503 

8,025 

7,312 

11,468 

28,509 

8,724 

3,889 


138,241 140,343 


. 54 vs ‘53 


Percent Change 
First 10 Months 
"54 vs ‘53 
3.7 1.3 
1.4 0.9 
— 0.5 —1.9 
0.9 —3.1 
— 3.5 —1.4 
— 3.1 —5.3 
—17.3 —7.8 
10.0 8.1 
3.6 3.2 
—2.2 


* Includes data for kinds of business not shown in above nine categories. 
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above the lowest level reached in 
July: Steel mills in December may 
operate at close to 80% capacity, 
easily the best performance in over a 
year. Again, the auto industry plans 
to turn out 1,080,000 new cars in the 
final two months of 1954, higher 
even than the production rate of 
1950. 

The good retailing picture reflects, 
then, not only the gain in income 
generated by this industrial pickup, 
but also the fact that this is the first 
postwar Christmas shopping season in 
which new car models are competing 
for the consumer’s dollar. Early 
fears that this may be the wrong 
season for the introduction of new 
cars have been dissipated by the early 
rush of car buyers piling up orders 
even before the official display of the 
new cars. 


Autos Make Plus 


Because auto sales had been since 
July the main cause of the drop in 
total retailing, the new car models 
will serve to bring automotive sales 
back into the plus column, at least 
for the next three or four months. 
‘This means that the only components 
of retail sales still falling below last 
vear’s level are furniture and ap- 
pliance sales, and sales of lumber, 
building materials and hardware. 
Food and drug sales are running 4% 
ahead of 1953, gasoline 10° ahead 
(reflecting the steady cumulative im- 
pact of new car production), and all 
other components of sales are now 
running neck-and-neck with those of 
last year. 

New residential construction is still 
proceeding at boom proportions, with 
new housing starts through October 
running 6% ahead of last year. 
Sooner or later this gain wili be re- 
flected in boosts for the two remain- 
ing retailing laggards—furniture and 
appliances, and lumber, — building 
materials and hardware. Another 
favorable omen for such retailers is 
the renewed impetus given to con- 
sumer credit transactions, which from 
a low point of $27.2 billion in March 
has started to climb in recent months, 
and may top $29 billion before the 
year is out. 

Thus with employment, income 
and sales trends pointing upward, the 
general economic picture has not 
looked as good for over a year. How- 
ever, unemployment remains high, at 
close to 3 million, so that there is 
some uneveness in the regional and 
industrial distribution of the favor- 
able signs. This is seen in the high 
spot ratings below, which reflect the 
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impact of all factors, both national 
and regional, in the evaluation of 
current retail performance. 

Among states reporting  better- 
than-average performance for this 
December as compared with last 
December are: 


Minnesota 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
Wyoming 


Arizona 
Colorado 
Florida 


Kansas 


The leading cities, those with a 
City National-Index well above aver- 
age are: 


Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
Santa Ana, Cal 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Billings, Mont. 
Elmira, N. Y. 

St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 3 
Hempstead Township, N. Y. 113. 
Miami, Fla. 

Salisbury, N 

Lake Charles, La. 
Pasadena, Cal. 

Casper, Wyo. 
Orlando, Fla. 

Ventura, Cal. 
Columbus, O. 

Austin, Tex. 

Lincoln, Neb. 

Bangor, Me. 

San Bernardino, Cal. 
Portland, Me. 

Waco, Tex. 


Wichita, Kan. 


Sales Management's Research Depart- 
ment with the aid of Market Statistics, 
Inc., maintains running charts on the 
business progress of more than 283 of 
the leading market centers of the country. 


Monthly data which are used in the 
measuring include bank debits, sales tax 
collections, Department of Commerce sur- 
veys of independent store sales, Federal 
Reserve Bank reports on department store 
sales. 

The retail sales estimates presented 
herewith cover the expected dollar figure 
for all retail activity as defined by the 
Bureau of the Census. The figures are 
directly comparable with similar annual 
estimates of retail sales as published in 
SM’s Survey of Buying Power. 


Three Index Figures Are Given 
the first being “City Index, 1954 vs. 
1939.” This figure ties back directly to the 
oficial 1939 Census and is valuable for 
gauging the long-term change in a mark- 
et. It is expressed as a ratio. A figure of 
400.0, for example, means that total retail 
sales in the city for the month will show 
a gain of 300% over the same 1939 
month. In Canada the year of comparison 
is 1941, the most recent vear of official 
sales Census results, 


The second figure, “City Index, 1954 
vs. 1953” is similar to the first except 
that last year is the base year. For short- 
term studies it is more realistic than the 
first, and the two together give a well- 
rounded picture of how the city has 
grown since the last Census year and how 
business is today as compared with last 
vear. 

The third column, “City-National In 
dex, 1954 ws. 1953” relates the city’s 
change to the total probable national 
change for the same period. A city may 
have this month a sizable gain over the 
same month last vear, but the rate of 
gain may be less—or more than that of 
the nation. All figures in this column 
above 100 indicate cities where the change 
is more favorable than that for the U.S.A. 
The City-National Index is derived by 
dividing the index figure of the city by 
that of the nation. 


The Dollar Figure, “$ Millions,” gives 
the total amount of retail sales for the 
projected month. Like all estimates of 
what is likely to happen in the future, 
both the dollar figure and the resultant 
index figures can, at best, be only good 
approximations, since they are necessarily 
projections of existing trends. Allowance 
is made in the dollar estimates for the 
expected seasonal trend, and_ cyclical 
movement, 

The index and dollar figures, studied 
together will provide valuable informa- 
tion on both rate of growth and actual 
size of a city market. 

These exclusive estimates are fully pro- 
tected by copyright. They must not be 
reproduced in printed form, in whole or 
in part, without written permission from 
SALES MANAGEMENT, INC. 


Suggested Uses for These Data include 
(a) special advertising and promotion 
drives in spot cities, (b) a guide for your 
branch and district managers, (c) revis- 
ing sales quotas, (d) checking actual per- 
formances against potentials, (e) basis of 
letters for stimulating salesmen and fore- 
stalling their alibis, (f) determining 
where drives should be localized. 


*% Cities marked with a star are Pre- 
ferred-Cities-of-the-Month, with a level 
of sales compared with the same month 
in 1953 which equals or exceeds the na- 
tional change. 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M_ Forecast for December, 1954) 


City 
City City Nat'l 
Index Index index $ 
1954 1954 (Million) 
vs. j vs December 
1939 1953 1954 


UNITED STATES 


372.4 100.0 16914.00 


Alabama 


*% Birmingham 
Gadsden 

*% Mobile 

% Montgomery 


You Always Get More 
In Middletown 


Among the 134 important cities in 

New England listed by Sales Man- 

agement, Middletown ranks 
60th i 
59th i 
16th i 
53rd i 
36th i 
19th i 
Mth in 


12nd in Drug Sales 


population 
Total Income 
Retail Sales 
Food Sales 
Gen. Mdse. 
Furn. H’sld. 


Automotive 


This highly responsive market can 
be thoroughly sold only through 
the Middletown Press. 


No combination of incoming non- 
local papers comes anywhere neer 
equaling the coverage of The Press. 
“You Always Get More 
In Middletown” 


THE MIDDLETOWN PRESS 


*, ie 
| » MIDDLETOWN, conn. 
, Ande 


® MATIONAL BEPREISENTATIVE 


The Julius Mathews Spetial Agenc Y 


Treat for 
FOOD 
Advertisers 


New London ranks second 
in per-family average food 
sales among all Connecticut 
cities of over 25,000 popu- 
lation (Source: S. M. ‘54 
Survey). 


AAAI 


Treat your advertising to 
richer results with THE 
DAY's 93% coverage of 
this high-spending 61,547 
City Zone market now. 


Che Day 


NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 
National Representatives 


GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 


HIGH SPOT CITIES 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 


S.M. Forecast for 


City 
Index 
1954 

Vs. 
1939 


Arizona 
*% Phoenix 
% Tucson 


688.9 
698.8 


Arkansas 
% Fort Smith 
% Little Rock 


California 
Bakersfield 

w® Berkeley 

* Fresno 
Long Beach 
Los Angeles 
Oakland 

% Pasadena 

% Riverside 


403.8 
365.6 
444.8 
512.3 
396.6 
339.2 
517.9 
515.8 
394.8 
543.7 
581.6 
305.3 
474.4 
585.4 
402.0 
419.7 
520.0 


% Sacramento 
% San Bernardino 
*% San Diego 
San Francisco 
*% San Jose 
% Santa Ana 
% Santa Barbara 
Stockton 
*® Ventura 


Colorado 

% Colorado Springs 428.5 
% Denver 393.4 
% Pueblo 384.2 


Connecticut 
Bridgeport 

% Hartford 

*% Meriden- 

Wallingford 

% Middletown 
New Haven . 
New London 
Stamford 
Waterbury 


December, 1954) 
City 

City Nat'l 
Index Index 
1954 1954 
vs vs. 
1953 1953 


$ 


(Million) 


December 


1954 


How Important Is 


NORWALK, Conn.? 


Norwalk is a big shopping center— 
listed by Sales Management as a 
metropolitan area — a market of 
92,000 population—a market where 
60°, equals 85°, 


60° of all the families in the Nor- 
walk market are in the two top 
income brackets and have 85° of 
the income. 


That's the reason why Retail Sales 
reached the all time high of 
$132.496,000. 

Thats the reason why selling in 


the Norwalk market is so _profit- 
able. 


THE NORWALK HOUR, with dominat- 
ing circulation, is the surest way to get 
more sales for your advertising dollars. 
15,252 daily cireulation—91% coverage of 
the city zone homes, 55% of the entire 
trading area. 


The Norwalk Hour 


Norwalk, Conn. 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


STAMFORD ~ 


CONNECTICUT'S RICHEST MARKET 


Highest family income ($7,912) of 


all Connecticut cities over 50,000 
population highest family in- 
come of all major cities in the 
richest metropolitan area in_ the 


country. 


DON'T KID YOURSELF 
1955 


petition will be keener than ever. Select- 


Selling in will not be easy. Com- 


ing the right markets is your most im- 
portant job. Stamford’s family income of 
Retail Sales 


Stamford should 


$7,912 is 53% above average. 
are 11% above average. 
be a “must” on your list. 


The Stamford Advocate is the 


way to 


surest 
reach these top income families 
it’s the 
profits. 


STAMFORD ADVOCATE 


Stamford, Conn. 


. > . : bd Real b4 ‘ meee 
in the nation’s #1 selling area 


sure way to more sales, move 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
S.M. Forecast for December, 1954) 
City 
City City Nat'l. 
Index Index Index $ 
1954 1954 1954 


vs vs vs. 


(Million) 
December 
1939 1953 1953 1954 


Delaware 


Wilmington 367.2 102.1 


District of Columbia 


Washington 323.5 102.8 136.92 


Florida 

® Fort Lauderdale 
% Jacksonville 

* Miami 

% Orlando 


584.0 
511.2 
601.1 
505.8 
471.3 
578.4 
. 595.5 


Pensacola 
% St. Petersburg 
% Tampa 


Georgia 

% Albany 

* Atlanta 
Augusta 
Columbus 

* Macon 


Savannah 


Hawaii 
% Honolulu 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M, Forecast for December, 1954) 
City 
City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index 
1954 1954 1954 
vs. vs vs. 
1939 1953 1953 


Illinois 
Bloomington 
Champaign- 

Urbana 
Chicago 

% Danville 

%& Decatur 

%& East St. Louis 
Moline- Rock 

Island-E. Moline 
Peoria 
Rockford 
% Springfield 


Indiana 
Evansville 
% Fort Wayne 

Gary 

Indianapolis 
% Lafayette 
*% Muncie 

South Bend 


Terre Haute 


$ 


(Million) 


December 


1954 


HIGHEST 


CIRCULATION 
IN THE HISTORY 
OF OUR PAPERS 


BUY 


The GROWING 
NEWSPAPERS 


The Meriden Record-JOURNAL 


In the GROWING MARKET 


MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT 


DECEMBER 1, 1954 


* FEORIA 


in 
Illinois 
[Worutation «| 
Metro. PEORIA............ 265,000 
(28th in U.S. in 250,000 to 400,000 Group) 
PEORIArea........-+-++++-550,000 


Rte % mn . x 7 
MEivive income rw cam 
Metro. PEORIA.........--. $1,854° 
(3rd in U.S. in 250,000 to 400,000 Group) 


PEORIArea.......  cieaen eee 


*26% Above National Average 
| COVERAGE || 


Peoria Journal Star 
Daily Circulation Ratio-to-Homes 
in Metro. Peoria. . .98.7°% 


PEORIA 
JOURNAL STAR 


—PREFERRED FOR TESTS— 
REPRESENTED BY 
WARD-GRIFFITH CO., INC. 


DAILY NET PAID EXCEEDS 100,000 


For those you 
4 want to remember -. . 


| they‘Il never forget! 


Truly .. . here are America’s Finest Steaks 
... from Pfaelzer Brothers, Chicago. These 
Boneless Strip Sirloins are the same famous 
Pfaelzer Steaks served at America’s exclusive 
clubs, leading hotels and fine restaurants. 
Graded U.S. Prime and aged to mellow 
perfection, these Blue Ribbon Steaks are a 
unique gift that will make a favorable 
impression. Packed 8 superb steaks, each 
14" thick, to attractive personalized gift 
box. Quality and perfect condition on 
arrival guaranteed. 


BOX OF 8 STEAKS $2 500" 
SHIPPED PREPAID 
a. discount allowed on shipments of 


shipped to one address 
ORDER TODAY 


For other distinctive Pfaelzer gift items 
write for Catalog G-30 


12 or more boxe 


iy 


Pfaelzer Brothers, In 


UNION STOCK YARDS ® CHICAGO 9, ILL. 
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American Weeki 


parade 


*K 
LOUISVILLE BELONGS 
ON ANY 
SUPPLEMENT SCHEDULE 


DID YOU KNOW ? 


In 1952, more than a 100 This Week 
advertisers placed a total of 286,419 
lines in the Louisville Courier-Journal 
Sunday Magazine. In the ten-year 
period from 1942 to 1952, the Louisville 
Courier-Journal Sunday Magazine grew 
in advertising lineage from 350,000 
lines annual'y to 1,500, 

Send for your free copy of a new 
factual study of newspaper supple- 
ments. Write to: Promotion Depart- 
ment, The Courier-Journal, Louisville 
2, Kentucky. 


* THE LOUISVILLE 


Courier-Journal 
SUNDAY MAGAZINE 


Sunday Courier-Journal Circulation 
303,238 © Member of The Locally- 
Edited Group © Represented Nation- 
ally by The Branham Company. 


BIDDEFORD-SACO 
$50,270,000 total income 
$33,488,000 retail sales 


is head and shoulders above the 
state average in just about every- 
thing. 


Family income averages $5,405 
compared to $4,563 for the state 
family sales average $4,088 
compared to $3,544 for the state 
... food sales average $1,164 com- 
pared to $1,044 for the state. 


The Biddeford Journal, read in 
95° of the homes, is your best 
introduction to a big sales pro- 
gram. It’s your best buy in Maine. 


TRE BIDDEFORD 


JOURNAL 


BIDDEFORD, MAINE 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 
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HIGH SPOT CITIES 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for December, 1954) 
City 
City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index $ 
1954 1954 1954 (Million) 
vs vs vs December 
1939 1953 1953 1954 


lowa 

% Cedar Rapids 

% Davenport 

% Des Moines 
Dubuque 

% Sioux City 

% Waterloo 


Kansas 

% Hutchinson 
% Kansas City 
*% Topeka 

*% Wichita . 


Kentucky 

%& Lexington 

%& Louisville 
Paducah 


Louisiana 
% Baton Rouge . 
%& Lake Charles 
Monroe- 
West Monroe 
% New Orleans 
% Shreveport 


334.3 
Lewiston-Auburn 315.6 
% Portland 319.6 


Maryland 
Baltimore 
Cumberland 
Hagerstown .... 


Massachusetts 
% Boston ....... 262.0 
* Brockton 249.3 
Fall River ..... 288.3 
%& Holyoke .. 350.5 
*% Lawrence .. 281.9 
Lowell ....... 364.1 
we Lynn ......... 2878 
New Bedford .. 290.3 
Pittsfield ...... 288.5 
% Salem ........ 320.2 
% Springfield .... 299.1 
Worcester 


Maine's § i G Paper 


Bangor 
Daily News 


now 70,000 cary 


Reaches 74°/, of Families 
In 7-County Area 


Few big markets can be covered so 
well for so little. No duplication 
—only 1-Big Paper and it covers 
1% of the State’s total Retail Sales, 
Income, etc. 


Eight—yes 8 other Dailies DIVIDE 
the remaining 9 Counties repre- 
senting 24 of the State’s volume. 


Northern-Eastern Maine is a prize 
package for advertisers developing 
Maine business. It’s wrapped up 
for you in ONE big paper— 


Bangor Daily News 


“Maine’s Largest Daily Newspaper” 
Rep. by Johnson, Kent, Gavin & Sinding, Inc. 


1955 SALES? 


Some cities are better 
known than TAUNTON 
but on a dollar for dollar 
basis Taunton will produce 
more profitable sales than 
most of the so-called big 
shots. We’d like to prove 
it. 


Taunton's $5,020 family in- 
come highest of Bristol 
County's three largest mar- 
kets—is based on many diver- 
sified industries. That’s why 
employment, income and 
sales continue at high levels. 


The Gazette, reaching more than 
90% of all Taunton families, gives 
you that big sales lift . . . balances 
out other not-so-profitable markets. 
In Massachusetts, Taunton is a 
“must” if you really want to sell. 


Taunton Gazette 


Taunton, Massachusetts 
Established 1884 


Represented by The Julius Mathews 
Special Agency, Inc. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for December, 1954) 
City 
City City Nat'l. 
Index Index Index $ 
1954 1954 (Million) 
vs. vs. December 
1939 1953 1954 


Michigan 
Battle Creek . 
Bay City 
Detroit 

* Flint 

% Grand Rapids 
Jackson 
Kalamazoo 
Lansing 
Muskegon 
Pontiac 
Port Huron 

%& Royal Oak- 


The PORTLAND, MAINE Market 


is a Nine County Sales Area 


19% 


OF ALL THE INDUSTRIAL 
WORKERS EMPLOYED 
IN THE 20 BASIC 
INDUSTRIES IN THE 
STATE OF MAINE 

ARE CONCENTRATED 


i = IN THESE NINE 
‘ SOUTHERN 
COUNTIES 


Minnesota 


% Duluth .... 
% Minneapolis 
*% St. Paul 


Advertising In 
THE BERKSHIRE EAGLE 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts 


PAYS OFF! 


31°% increase in building permits 
(October) means more homes — 
more sales of all types of house- 
hold products. 


J1059 BUSY PLANTS 
PROVIDE YEAR 'ROUND 
EMPLOYMENT AT TOP WAGES. 


Sales Management 11/10/54 


Sales Management's Test Market Survey, Nov. 1953 
rates Portland as one of the best test markets in the 
country: 


Ist for all cities in Maine 

Ist in New England for cities in 75,000 to 150,000 population group 
3rd in New England for cities of all sizes 

6th in U. S. A. for cities in 75,000 to 150,000 population group 

18th in U.S. A. for cities of all sizes. It ranked 75th in 1950. 


The PORTLAND newspapers give you 94% coverage of the 
city and retail trade zone and 52 % of the entire nine counties. 


Pittsfield poe workers have 


consistently been the highest paid 
in rss Rises — for example 
General Electric's 1953 payroll ex- 
ceeded $57,000,000 and 1954 is 
expected to be even larger. 


Savings Bank deposits—up 13°/,— 
show plus savings after plus spend- 
ing. Retail Sales in the Pittsfield 


78,164 circulation daily .. . 87,243 Sundays 
market are $151,547,000. . 


PORTLAND, MAINE 


PRESS HERALD EVENING EXPRESS 
SUNDAY TELEGRAM 


The Eagle covers 121 per cent of homes in 
City Zone and 70 per cent in the county area 


BERKSHIRE EVENING EAGLE 


Represented by The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 
Julius Mathews Special Agency, National Reps. 


DECEMBER 1, 1954 


‘The odds are 
in your favor 


THIS IS ESPECIALLY TRUE 
for 1955. Income and sales are 
at high levels. Living standards 
throughout the entire area are 
excelient. Employment is steady 
and most everyone owns his 
own home. Family food sales, 
for example, are $1,363 com- 


pared to a U.S. average of 
$859. 


You can reach 30,000 peo- 
ple with a schedule in the 
Times and at a very small 
cost. 


Little Falls Times 


Little Falls, N. Y. 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews 
Special Agency, Inc. 


HIGH SPOT CITIES 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for December, 1954) 
City 
City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index $ 
1954 1954 1954 


vs vs vs. 


1939 1953 1953 1954 


Mississippi 


Jackson 


Missouri 
%& Joplin 
Kansas City 
% St. Joseph 
St. Louis 
*% Springfield 


Montana 

a Billings 
Butte 

% Great Falls 


Nebraska 
& Lincoln. 112.8 109.4 
%& Omaha 107.3 104.1 


(Million) 


December 


RANKS 99TH 


in 


SPENDABLE INCOME 


Passaic-Clifton, N. J., ranks 95th in the 
nation in total spendable income . . . with 


more than 


$171,457,000 in 


retail sales, 


according to Sales Management. 


You can effectively reach the more than 60,000 families 
that spend this money in Passaic-Clifton with only one 
newspaper, the Herald-News . . . the North Jersey 
newspaper with the largest circulation in Bergen and 


Passaic Counties. 


THE HERALD-NEWS 


OF PASSAIC-CLIFTON, N. J. 
New York General Advertising Office—James J. Todd, Mgr. 
18 East 41st Street, New York 17—Murray Hill 5-0131 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for December, 1954) 
City 
City City Nat'l. 
Index Index Index 
1954 1954 1954 
vs. VS. vs. 
1939 1953 1953 


Nevada 
% Reno 


New Hampshire 
% Manchester .. 300.4 
Nashua ....... 284.5 


New Jersey 
% Atlantic City 332.9 
Camden . .. 380.0 
%® Elizabeth . 349.2 
% Jersey City- 
Hoboken 293.6 
Newark .. 284.1 
% Passaic-Clifton . 361.1 
% Paterson 346.3 
Trenton ...... 338.0 


New Mexico 
% Albuquerque .. 769.7 


New York 


Albany 

% Binghamton 
Buffalo 

*% Elmira 

%& Hempstead 

Township 

Jamestown 

% New York 
Niagara Falls .. 

*% Poughkeepsie 

% Rochester 

*% Rome 
Schenectady 
Syracuse 
Troy 

* Utica 


North Carolina 

w Asheville ..... 373.2 104.7 101.6 
Charlotte ..... 455.3 983 95.3 
Durham. .. 379.7 928 90.0 

% Greensboro .. 637.1 105.7 102.5 

% Raleigh .... 444.1 108.7 105.4 

% Salisbury . . 378.1 115.5 112.0 
Wilmington .... 419.8 101.5 98.4 
Winston-Salem . 360.0 99.9 96.9 


$ 


(Million) 


December 


1954 


25.62 
14.22 
86.30 
10.95 


68.90 
7.46 
1013.61 
12.42 
10.30 
56.49 
5.09 
15.15 
34.29 
10.85 
15.52 


10.11 
22.77 
9.95 
18.67 
11.90 
4.42 
6.47 
11.06 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST RETAIL SALES FORECAST 


(S.M, Forecast for December, 1954) (S.M. Forecast for December, 1954) South's New 4 Schedule Market 


City City 
City City Nat'l City City Nat'l RALEIGH, North Carolina 
Index Index Index $ Index Index Index $ ae i reg 
1954 1954 1954 (Million) 1954 1954 1954 (Million) 
vs vs. vs Decembe vs. vs vs December 
1939 1953 1953 1954 1939 1953 1953 1954 


Rank in Rank in 
( ation 


North Dakota Ohio (con't.) 33 Per Fam. Inc. .........$6537 

*& Fargo 365.9 5.7 3 Steubenville 241.1 g : 121 Per Cap. Inc. ......... $1687 
Toledo 339.3 6 F 170 Autom. Sis. ...... $26,953,000 
Warren 421.2 180 Ret. Sis. 
Youngstown 301.9 6. c 185 Population 

Ohio Zanesville . 275.4 (SM Survey 


Akron 97.3 94.4 9.62 Sell Raleigh . . . The South's New "A" 
Canton 35.4 95.7 $2.8 8.48 Schedule Market . . . PLUS the 33 County 
Cincinnatti 99.5 96. 75.5 Oklahoma “Golden Belt of the South" with the area's 
Cleveland y 96.8 5.88 Bartlesville 383.7 99.4 : ONLY Morning-and-Sunday Newspaper. 
*& Columbus 38 113.2 109.8 54.S & Muskogee . 308.8 104.2 
& Dayton ‘ 104.6 8.25 % Oklahoma City. 428.9 110.6 107.3 118,799 Morning 


Elyria > «101.1 * Tulsa 495.3 107.6 128, 305 nascoings 


% Hamilton 51.9 103.7 
Lima 7 96.2 

% Lorain 6 104.9 
Mansfield. 97.4 5 8.05 Oregon 

*& Middletown 104.5 6.6 * Eugene 103.1 10 New S and: Observ er 
Portsmouth 96.7 ; 5.57 ®& Portland 1 106.8 } 72.37 MORNING & SUN DAY 
Springfield C 100.6 97.6 2 Salem 5 102.6 Raleigh, North: Carelina 


Publishe Statement 


Rep: The Branham Company 


; FIGURES ARE 
Now Recognized As A Major Market PORTANT... 


ELYRIA, OHIO and as impressive as POST figures 


are, they tell so little of the POST- 


rates as HIGH SPOT CITY ROWAN.SALISBURY story 


Salisbury, 17th in N.C. population, 

Sales activity 73% above average ranks Ist in p.c. auto sales, 2nd in p.c. 
| retail and food sales, 3rd in p.c. drug 
sales. That's good because the POST 
had a hand in making those figures 
| . possible. But of even MORE import- 

ncome $179,176,000 © Retail Sales $121,272,000 . 

ance to you is the fact that the POST 

Food $33,573,000 = Furn. Hshl'd $ 6,231,000 is a time-tested super-salesman be- 
Gen. Mdse. 8,773,000 Automotive 22,475,000 cause it has earned the confidence 
of its over 16,000 subscribers. Hasn't 
failed a worthy advertiser in 50 years. 


Shopping center for 100,500 people—31,000 families (City & 
Retail Trade Area) 


Market Index Rating 30% akove average 


This big active market is sold thoroughly only by the 


, \ 
-_ | HE-S iSBURY POST 
CHRONICLE- TELEGRAM Bury fos as 


Circulation | 9,2 | 4 — Represented by The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. WARD-GRIFFITH COMPANY 
Representatives 


DECEMBER !, 1954 


For Sales Impact in HIGH SPOT CITIES ede sland 


Providence .... 254.5 


ALTOONA PA Woonsocket ... 274.9 
5 a 


South Carolina 
RETAI 
ETAIL SALES FORECAST Charleston .... 358.2 
(S.M. Forecast for December, 1954) 


%& Columbia ..... 470.2 


on , ~ * Greenville --- 4354 
ity City = Nat'l. Spartanburg ... 433.8 
1954 1954 1954 (Million) 
¥S. vs. vs. December 


1 and 2 Colors plus Black 1939 1953 1953 1954 South Dakota 
Available Daily! wk Aberdeen ..... 406.0 


Add the extra selling punch of Se ».> 
ROP COLOR to the LARGEST, . J 
CIRCULATION in Blair County Pennsylvania Rennes 
for full sales impact in this ric Allentown -» 339.9 
market. Altoona 265.4 Chattaneoga 
Bethlehem . 
98% CO % 
— a On Chester ... 402.8 ’ ; . tr Bomphis 


Trading Area Erie 429.1 % Nashville . 


ALTOONA, PA.'S ONLY Harrisburg .. 335.5 
EVENING NEWSPAPER Hazleton .. ; Texas 


Johnstown 


RICHARD E. BEELER deen. a ih. me Abilene 
Advertising Manager ‘ ; * Amarillo 
%& Norristown 
Oil City .. : ‘ ' E 
coh ie Beaumont ....- 
% Philadelphia : ‘ x ; a 
% Corpus Christi . 
Pittsburgh =P ; 3 4 ’ 
* Dallas 
Reading enean . , y ! 
| El Paso 


% Fort Worth 
Galveston 
% Houston 
Laredo 
% Lubbock 
Port Arthur ... 
% San Angelo 
*% San Antonio 


360.5 Knoxville 


* Austin 


Scranton 
Wilkes-Barre 
Williamsport 
York 


Se ae. %& Texarkana .. 


*& Wichita Falls .. 


Utah 
Ogden anton ae 
% Salt Lake City 374.9 


Vermont 
Burlington 
Rutland 
4a 
f ceereeersoass Se SRS Virginia 
% Danville 


SCRANTON: r | 3 teins a 
1a" FHILADELPHIA 3,671,048 raha News . 
Berm ‘BARRE eet | emee - 
1 % Richmond 
ennsylVaniaS (eee | mm 
HARRISBURG 292,241 
Bi pte Ar amie 


% Bellingham .... 367.4 114.2 100.8 6.21 
we Everett ....... 403.0 107.5 1043 7.94 


* Seattle 381.5 109.4 106.1 83.59 
| je Spokane ...... 368.5 103.2 100.1 25.39 
Tacoma 371.8 100.6 97.6 21.53 


GEORGE A M. DEVITT CO., INC., Nat resentatiwes @ New ago, Philadelphia. Pittsburgh, Detrort *% Yakima .. 416.2 109.5 106.2 7.99 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


In NORRISTOWN, PA. 


WINNING 
SALES 
CONTESTS 


Stiffer selling duels for the dol- 
lar mean keener search for the 
brightest setting where the ad- 
vertising dollar has the cheer- 
ingest chance. 


Bright setting in the Greater 
Philadelphia Area is the thriv- 
ing center of Norristown, Pa. 
Big, new retail outlets... hum- 
ming department stores . 
and the daily NORRISTOWN 
TIMES HERALD actively serv- 
ing for selling purposes! 


Gimes {Herald 


Represented Nationally By 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency 


THE 100,000 PEOPLE 
iw POTTSVILLES 
TRADING ZONE 

SPEND $30,886,050 

ON FOOD ANNUALLY 


$O USE THE 

POTTSVILLE 
REPUBLICAN 
WHICH COVERS 
ALL OF THE CITY 

AND 52% OF 


6 THE COUNTY! 


THE POTTSVILLE (PA.) REPUBLICAN 


Represented by DeLisser, Inc. 


DECEMBER 1, 1954 


West Virginia 
Charleston .... 332.8 
Huntington ... 323.4 
Wheeling 


Wisconsin 

*% Appleton 
Green Bay ... 
MONOURR «0.20. 
La Crosse .... 

% Madison 

*% Milwaukee 

% Oshkosh 
Racine 
Sheboygan 
Superior 


Wyoming 
w& Casper ....... 527.0 114.4 111.0 
% Cheyenne . 423.4 105.5 102.3 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 


(S.M, Forecast for December, 1954) 


City 

City City Nat'l. 
Index Index Index 
1954 1954 1954 
Vs. VS. vs. 
1941 1953 1953 


CANADA 


Alberta 


Calgary 
Edmonton .. 


British Columbia 
Vancouver ..... 319.0 
%® Victoria ...... 263.2 


Manitoba 


Winnipeg 


New Brunswick 
Saint John oe aed 


Nova Scotia 
% Halifax 


Ontario 
Hamitton 
London 

* Ottawa 

* Toronto 
Windsor 


Quebec 
% Montreal .... . 103.8 
*% Quebec . 111.2 


Saskatchewan 


$ 
(Million) 
December 
1954 


Merry— 
With Money! 


And Woonsocket 
Christmas shoppers keep on 
buying — all year ‘round! 
The average family buys 
20°/, more drugs, 25°/, more 
general merchandise than 
the R.I. average, (S.M. ‘54 
Survey). Plan to sell this 
100,000-plus trading area 
now through the city's one- 
and-only local daily, the — 


WOONSOCKET 
CALL 


Representatives: Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman 
Affiliated: WWON, WWON-FM 


COVERS RHODE ISLAND'S 
PLUS MARKET 


YOU CAN SELL MORE 
in 
Newport, R. I. 


Newport County's family in- 
come of $6,099 — more than 
$1,000 above the average of 
all the other counties in R. l., 
is the reason why you can sell 
more. 

You can sell this high-income 
and top spending market 
through Newport County's only 
daily. 


The Newport Daily News 


Represented by The Julius Mathews 
Special Agency, Inc. 


SALES MANAGER AVAILABLE | 


Experienced on a national level in- 
cluding export sales, branch and 
dealer operations, training program, 
merchandising, market research, 
sales promotion, advertising and 
general administrative duties. Age 
38. Now located on west coast but 
willing to relocate. Capable of tak- 
ing complete charge of sales pro- 
gram. Box 3089. 


TRAINED 


12-MAN TEAM 
NOW SELLS WHOLE SOUTH 


Why not for you 7 


John T. Everett & Co. is an 
unique organization in the hard- 
ware and industrial supply 
fields. We give close and profit- 
able contact with every distri- 
bution outlet in the South from 
Virginia to Texas. We maintain 
warehouses in key cities and 
develop complete promotion pro- 
grams. Write for our bulletin 
“Selling The South Today.”’ 


JOHN T. EVERETT & CO. 


Memphis 1, Tenn. Since 1913 


Mi k 
in @ @ @ for incentive charm 


If it is up to you, Mr. VP, to maintain sales 
records, you can't beat the incentive value 

of mink and other nice furs for achievement 
awards, good will tokens, gifts. Learn how a 
mink-provoked impact can stimulate sales 
and improve public relations. Write for 
catalogue ‘Furs in the News’’. As resident 
fur buyers and wholesale distributors we 
supply your every need; every garment 
guaranteed as represented. 


VICTOR ASSELIN FUR, INC. 
363 7th Ave., New York, BR 9-8830 


Key salesmen earn $5.000 to $10.000 a year and up. Thousands 
f firms seeking well-trained men ) 
thoroughly, in spare time cost. ensy terms 
ence we nen trained. FREE 
smanship, the st Wins Success,"’ tel! 
day's new opportunities, and how you can prepare for large earn 
ngs in this profitable profession. Write TODAY. 


LASALLE Extension University, 417 So. Dearborn St. 
A Correspondence Institution e Dept. LS-823, Chicago 5, Ii. 


Top Flight Sales Executive 
Wishes to Make Change 


17 years outstanding record of ac- 
complishments with leading com- 
panies doing up to 50 million annual 
business. Man who knows marketing, 
sales training, advertising; one who 
can conceive sound programs and 
guide them through to successful con- 
clusions, and has ability to get the 
most from sales force and dealers 
alike. 47, very energetic, fine educa- 
tion, widely traveled in America and 


Europe. Box 3085. 


POSITION WANTED 


34-year-old sales exec., Technical bkgrd., 
experience as asst. sales mer., district 
mgr., contract megr., with national bidg. 
products manufacturers. Interested in 
affiliation with agressive concern not 
necessarily bldg. Married and have chil- 
dren. Will relocate and travel. Income 
$10,000 with potential. Box 3086. 


SALES MANAGER—FOOD FIELD 
Experienced in executive capacity 
directing activities of brokers and 
salesmen. Promotional sales and 
merchandising follow up with chains, 
supermarkets, jobbers, etc. Free to 
travel, excellent references. Box 3087 


WORTH WRITING FOR... 


Booklets, surveys, market analyses, promotional pieces 


and other sales literature useful to marketing executives. 


The Detroit Market: Data on this 
six-county retail trading area com- 
piled by The Detroit News. It is a 
$5 billion market—an increase of 
46° over 1948—made up of 3,620,- 
000 people in the six-county trading 
area, 3,350,000 in the Detroit Stan- 
dard Metropolitan Area. The new 
market is represented by 37,000 peo- 
ple added to the Detroit Retail 
Trading Area since the 1950 U. S. 
Census. The Retail Trading Area 
now accounts for 57% of Michigan’s 
total retail sales. Covered in the data 
presented: population, ages, racial 
origins, housing, home ownership, 
transportation, occupations, industrial 
employment, family income, sales per 
family—tfood, automobiles, major ap- 
pliances, small appliances. ‘Tables and 
maps include: Detroit market map, 
economic map, major shopping 
centers, shopping centers. Write to 
J]. Albert, Director of Promotion and 
Research, The Detroit News, Detroit 
Mich. 


Packaging Guide: A complete pack- 
aging portfolio published by Hinde & 
Dauch. It describes and illustrates 12 
styles and more than 70 kinds of cor- 
rugated boxes for a variety of prod- 
ucts. Among them: shelf and counter, 
display, luggage style, ‘‘prepaks,” 
Duplex (combination shipping and 
display) and a new ‘“Hevi-Duty” box 
for high density products. Descrip- 
tions of the boxes include proper 
methods of sealing, packing and dis- 
playing. Write to Howard Swink, 
Hinde & Dauch, Sandusky, O. 


Lowell, Mass., Market Area An- 
alysis: Report prepared for The 
Lowell Sun by Standard Market 
Surveys, which provides data on the 
principal towns of the Lowell Retail 
Trading Zone; population § and 
housing in Corporate Lowell, City 
Zone, Retail Trading Zone, Lowell 
and Trading Area; wholesale and re- 
tail trade; industry; agriculture— 
entire Middlesex County; banks and 
financial institutions; annual family 
expenditures; markets for alcoholic 
beverages, apparel, automotive prod- 
ucts, building materials and hard- 
ware, drug store products, flowers, 
foods, fuel and light—including re- 
frigeration — household equipment, 


electrical and mechanical appliances, 
electrical equipment, jewelry, tobacco 
products, general merchandise. In 
addition, there is a comparison of re- 
tail outlets and sales—number of out- 
lets, annual sales, sales per outlet and 
sales per family, total and for each 
classification, in the United States. 
Massachusetts and the city of Lowell. 
The report sells for $2 a copy. Write 
to Frank A. Lawler, General Man- 
ager, The Lowell Sun, Lowell, Mass. 


Field Warehousing Inventory: 
A handbook of basic facts and_ in- 
formation about financing the modern 
way, for borrowers, banks and lend- 
ing agencies. Prepared by Douglas- 
Guardian Warehouse Corp., it ex- 
plains what field warehousing is, how 
it operates—under what conditions 
and in what industries it can be used 
most successfully. Included are court 
decisions affecting the validity of field 
warehousing; Uniform Warehouse 
Receipts Act; table showing dates of 
adoption of Uniform Warehouse Re- 
ceipts Act by all 48 states; table 
showing additional loans which are 
allowed by various state laws, when 
secured by field warehouse receipts. 
Write to Neil A. Bryning, Vice- 
President and General Manager, 
Douglas-Guardian Warehouse Corp.. 
118 N. Front St., New Orleans 1, 
La. 


The Food Service Equipment 
Market: A report of a survey con- 
ducted by American Restaurant 
magazine among its subscribers. It 
covers current inventory figures on 
33 items of food service equipment 
and 1955 sales forecasts for each 
item. Included in the total markets 
for new items in 1955 (projected to 
the magazine’s 30,000 readership) 
are: devp fat fryers, 9,400; dish- 
washers, °3,800; food mixers, 3,700; 
food warmers, 3,400; food-waste dis- 
pensers, 4,800; glasswashers, 3,000; 
griddles, 3,300; ice machines, 4,100; 
low temperature boxes, 6,900; 
peelers, 4,700; portable dishware 
racks, 9,100; ranges, 5,100; sinks, 
12,700; steam tables, 4,000; toasters, 
5,300; work tables, 9,100. Write to 
Jack Payne, Promotion Manager, 
American Restaurant, 5 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 3, III. ; 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Advertising Checking Bureau, Inc. 
Agency: Harris & Bond, Inc. 


Aero Mayfiower Transit Gompeny 
Agency: Sidener & Van Riper, Inc 


Air Express 
Agency: Robert W. Orr & Associates, 


Air Force Daily 
Agency: Clinton D. Carr & Company, Inc. 


Air Force Times 
Agency: Clinton D. Carr & Company, Inc 


Akron Beacon Journal 
Agency: McDaniel, Fisher & Speiman, 
Company 


Altoona Mirror 


American Machinist 
Agency: Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 


American Motel Magazine 
Agency: Torkel Gundel Advertising 


American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
(Classified) 
Agency: Cunningham & Walsh Inc. 


Architectural Record 


Army ‘imes 
Agency: Clinton D. Carr & Company, Inc. 


Artkraft Sign Corporation 
Agency: Wendt Advertising Agency 


Victor Asselin Fur, Inc. 
Agency: Bolland-McNary, Inc 


Aviation Age 
Agency: Hazard Advertising Company 


Bangor Daily News 
Batten, 


Better Farming 

Agency: Young & Rubicam Inc 
Biddeford Journai 
Booth Michigan Newspapers 

Agency: The Fred M. Randall Company 


The Burkhardt Company 
Agency: E. C. Watkins & Company 


Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


Capital Airlines 
Agency: Lewis Edwin Ryan 


Cappel MacDonaid & Company 
Agency: The Buchen Company 


Chemical Week oe 
Agency: Royal & DeGuzman 


Chicago Daily News 
Agency: Hagerty & Sullivan, Inc 


Chicago Tribune 
Agency: N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc 


Citadel Press 
Agency: Friend, Reiss Advertising 


Cleveland Ploin Dealer 
Agency: Lang Fisher & Stashower, Inc 


Country Gentleman 
Agency: Young & Rubicam, 


Dallas Morning News 
Agency: Randal! Perry Advertising 


Dallas Times Herald 
Agency: Crook Advertising Agency 


Elks Magazine 
Agency: The McCarty Company 


Elyria Chronicle-Telegram (Ohio) 
John T. Everett & Company 


Food Engineering 
Agency: Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 


Fort Werth Star Telegram 
Agency: Rowland Broiles Company 


Foundry 
Agency: Beaumont, Heller & Sperling, Inc 


Fountain & Fast Food 


Greenbrier & Cottages 
Agency: Robert Conahay, Inc. 


Greensboro News & Record 
Agency: Henry J. Kaufman & Associates 


|. W. Horper 
Agency: The Kieppner Company 


Hickey-Murphy, Div. of James Gray, Inc. 8 


3rd Cover 


DECEMBER I, 1954 


ADVERTISERS’ INDEX 


The Schuyler Hopper Company 


House Beautiful 
Agency: Anderson & Cairns, Inc. 


industrial Equipment News 
Agency: Tracy, Kent & Company, Inc 


Kleen-Stik Products, Inc. 
Agency: Burlingame- Grossman Advertising 


LaSalle Extension University 
Agency: Critchfieid & Company 


Little Falls Times 


Louisville Courier Journal : 
Agency: Zimmer McClaskey Advertising 


F. G. Ludwig, Inc. 
Agency: The ‘Charles Brunelle Company 


Lusteroid Container Company, nc. 
Agency: Fred H. Ebersold, Inc 


Marsteller, Gebhardt & Reed, Inc. 


Mather Publications 
Agency: Brad Wright Smith Advertising 


McClatchy Newspapers 
Agency: J. Walter Thompson Company 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 
Agency: Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc 


Mechanization 
Agency: Henry J. Kaufman & Associates 


Meriden Record Journal 
Middletown Press 


Milprint, inc. 
Agency: Baker, Johnson & Dickinson 


Minneapolis Star & Tribune 
Agency: Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc. 


Moline Dispatch, Rock Island Argus 
Agency: Clement T. Hanson Advertising 


N.B.C. Film Division 
Agency: Grey Advertising Agency, Inc 


Agency: Grey Advertising Agency, Inc 


National Cor Rental System, Inc. 
Agency: Gene Rison & Associates 


National Folding Box Company, Inc. 
Agency: Smith, Hagel & Snyder, Inc 


Nation's Business 
Agency: Royal & DeGuzman 


Navy Times . 
Agency: Clinton ‘D. Carr & Company, Inc 


Newark News 


New London Day 
Agency: Soden Schonfarber & Associates 


Newport News 


New York Times 
Agency: Franklin Spier, 


Norristown Times Herald 
Agency: The Wm. H. H. Neville Company 


Norwalk Hour 


Daily Oklahoman & Times 
Agency: Lowe Runkle Company 


Oravisual Company, Inc. 


Orchids of Howaii, Inc. 
Agency: Dale & Finkels, Inc. 


Orlando Sentinel & Star 
Acency: Hammond, Inc. 


Passaic Herald News 


Peoria Newspapers, Inc. 
Agency: Arbingast, Becht & Associates, Inc. 


Penton Publishing Company 2nd Cover 
Agency: Beaumont, Heller & Sperling, Inc. 


Pfaelzer Brothers . 
Agency: Slauf Advertising Agency 


Pittsfield Berkshire Evening Eagle 
Portiand Press-Herald Express 


Pottsville, Pa. Republican 
Agency: Harvey B. Nelson, Advertising 


Practical Builder 
Agency: Hal Stebbins, Inc. 


Product Engineerin 
Agency: Kiau-Van 
Associates, Inc 


ietersom-Dunlap & 


Purchasing 
Agency: Hazard Advertising 


Raleigh News & Observer 
Agency: George Warner, Advertising 


Recordcy Company 


Reseorch Institute of America .......... 
Agency: The Schuyler Hopper Company 


St. Poul Dispatch-Pioneer Press 
Agency: Ephraim Holmgren Advertising 
Sales Management 
Sales Tools, Inc. 
Agency: George F. Koehnke Advertising 
Salisbury Post 
Agency: The J. Carson Brantley 
Advertising Agency 
San Diego Union & Tribune 
Agency: Barnes Chase Company 
San Jose Mercury-News 
Agency: Todd & Associates 
Schieffelin Company 
Agency: Abboit Kimba!l Company, Inc 
Schenley Reserve .. a or 
Agency: Batter, Barton, “Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc 
Scranton Times 
Agency: Herald Advertising Agency, Inc 


Sheraton Hotels 
Agency: Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc 


South Bend Tribune 
Agency: Lamport, Fox, Prell & Dolk Inc 


Stamford Advocate 


State Journal Advertising Bureau 
Agency: Critchfield & Company 


Successful Foarmi 
Agency: L. E. Mc 


ivena & Company, Inc 
Taunton Gazette 
J. Walter Thompson Company 


United Airlines 
Agency: N. W. Ayer & Son, | 


Visual Methods Company, 


WBT-TV (Charlotte) 


Wall Street Journal 
Agency: Bozell & Jacobs, Inc 


Woonsocket Call 
Agency: Gordon Schonfarber & 
Associates, Inc. 


Worcester Telegram Gazette 
Agency: C. Jerry Spaulding 


ASSISTANT 
SALES MANAGER 


A fine future open 
with leading manufacturer 
of industrial fasteners 


A real opportunity for a man 35 
to 40 who (1) is experienced in 
sales operations through industrial 
supply outlets; (2) is an able 
sales correspondent; (3) is free 
to travel out of New York head- 
quarters; (4) has working knowl- 
edge of implementing market sur- 
veys. Technical back-ground in 
metalworking industry desirable. 
Salary open. Write fully about 
your background; enclose photo. 
Replies confidential. Interview in 
New York expenses paid. Address 
Box 3088. 


THE SCRATCH PAD 


By 7. Harry Thompson 


Pre-Christmas note: The toy busi- 
ness in the United States may pass the 
billion-dollar mark this year, accord- 
ing to the Toy Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, reported by Curtis News- 
Briefs. 


BARGAIN: A transaction where two 
persons are sure they got the better 
of each other.—Beach Products. 


Orville Reed wonders why they 
call them “slacks” when there’s never 
any slack in them. 


Who remembers “‘fireless cookers ?” 
They were a big market not too long 
ago. An old-timer is also one who can 
remember finger-bowls. 


After mass production came, it 
was so-called impulse buying, I’m 
sure, and not political parties which 
kept the country prosperous. The cold, 
considered second look is so often dis- 
enchanting and thereby lags a 
sale. 


. 
DISCOUNT HOUSE: Sub seller. 
* 


Memo to motorists who scorn 
back-seat driving: Two heads are 
better than one, except on the same 
body. 


By logical reasoning, if there are 


“social butterflies,” there must be a 
few anti-social butterflies. 


e 
“Beaufort Mutual Burial Associa- 
tion,” reads a sign on a window in 


Washington, N. C. You bury me 
and I’ll bury you? 


I like that shaggy-dog story where 
the master commands: ‘“Speak!’’ and 
the pooch asks: ““What’ll I say?” 


112 


A headline-hunting job most cre- 
ative writers would find challenging: 
Fitting pat captions to Time’s “Mis- 
cellany” paragraphs. 


nitT—“You say he’s a silent 
partner?” 
wit—“Yeah; like the ‘h’ in 
Spanish.” 


Writers who should know better 
spell it “restauranteur.”’ 


A note from Shuron Optical’s 
President Don Southgate reads: 
“Dear Harry: There is currently be- 
ing offered to opticians (not by 
Shuron) a metal decoration for zylo- 
nite frames called ‘Glorif Eyes’. I 
thought you ought to know.” 


“My checkbook informs me the 
balance is small. The bigger the sum- 
mer, the harder the fall.”—Olive 
Blough in Town Journal. 


The Herman Talmadge Memorial 
Bridge out of Savannah was opened 
on September 1 and I crossed it two 
weeks later. Whee! 


One sizzling September day in the 
South, incidentally, I stood my first 
trick at the wheel of an air-condi- 
tioned Olds 98, with power brakes 


and power steering. What a dream- 
boat! 


* 
e 


The final word on money matters: 
Money matters!—Gurney Williams 
in Look. 


Writes Larry Strickler: “Harry: I 
not only remember it (Adams Express 
Co.), but I also remember it as the 
answer to that old wheeze: ‘Why was 
Eve created? Ah, there wuz cards in 
them days on the old Keith circuit!” 


Capsule Caricature: “He’s the kind 
of man who hits the nail squarely on 
the thumb.” —Lone Star Scanner. 


“Why Don’t They” make a dis- 
posable paper mop for apartment- 
dwellers who aren’t allowed to shake 
a rag mop out the window? 


Homer Smith calls this a pun-itive 
measure: “The maharajah of an in- 
terior Indian province decreed that 
no wild animals could be killed. Soon 
the country was overrun by man- 
eating tigers, lions, panthers, and 
boars. The people could stand it no 
longer and gave the maharajah the 
heave-ho. And this was the first in- 
stance on record where the reign was 
called on account of game.’’—Phil- 
news. 

o 


“Our greatest glory is not in never 
falling,’ Confucius said, “but in ris- 
ing every time we fall.” 


A. Clock is an inn-keeper at New 
Smyrna Beach, Florida. 


A tobacconist of my acquaintance 
doesn’t go for that cancer-cigaret 
stuff, I’m sure, but he does hand out 
match-books advertising the necessary 
but unwanted wares of a funeral- 
director. It’s better to smoke here 
than hereafter, as the old sign said. 


Henry Obermeyer asks if we knew 
that all the supporters of R. R. Young 
wore buttons reading “Young At 
Heart” when they rode to Albany to 
stage New York Central’s palace- 
revolt? Or that the organist in the 
armory, where then President Bill 
White presided over the annual meet- 
ing, was persuaded to play “Little 
White Lies” as the proxies were 
gathered ? 

a 


Let’s take immediate steps: 
DRIVE 
and STRIVE 
to ARRIVE 
ALIVE! 


Away back there, Aristotle said: 
“To write well, express yourself like 
the common people, but think like a 
wise man.” 


Query addressed to bathroom- 
scales: How do you get that weigh? 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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ing to the Toy Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, reported by Curtis News- 
Briefs. 


BARGAIN: A transaction where two 
persons are sure they got the better 
of each other.—Beach Products. 


Orville Reed wonders why they 
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ago. An old-timer is also one who can 
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Fitting pat captions to Time’s ‘Mis- 
cellany” paragraphs. 
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wit—"Yeah; like the ‘h’ in 
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thought you ought to know.” 


“My checkbook informs me the 
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mer, the harder the fall.’”—Olive 
Blough in Town Journal. 
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Bridge out of Savannah was opened 
on September 1 and I crossed it two 
weeks later. Whee! 


One sizzling September day in the 
South, incidentally, I stood my first 
trick at the wheel of an air-condi- 
tioned Olds 98, with power brakes 
and power steering. What a dream: 
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The final word on money matters: 
Money matters!—Gurney Williams 
in Look. 


Writes Larry Strickler: “Harry: I 
not only remember it (Adams Express 
Co.), but I also remember it as the 
answer to that old wheeze: ‘Why was 
Eve created? Ah, there wuz cards in 
them days on the old Keith circuit!” 


Capsule Caricature: “He’s the kind 
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the thumb.”—Lone Star Scanner. 


“Why Don’t They” make a dis- 
posable paper mop for apartment- 
dwellers who aren’t allowed to shake 
a rag mop out the window? 


Homer Smith calls this a pun-itive 
measure: “The maharajah of an in- 
terior Indian province decreed that 
no wild animals could be killed. Soon 
the country was overrun by man- 
eating tigers, lions, panthers, and 
boars. The people could stand it no 
longer and gave the maharajah the 
heave-ho. And this was the first in- 
stance on record where the reign was 
called on account of game.”—Phil- 
news. 
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“Our greatest glory is not in never 
falling,” Confucius said, “but in ris- 
ing every time we fall.” 


A. Clock is an inn-keeper at New 
Smyrna Beach, Florida. 


A tobacconist of my acquaintance 
doesn’t go for that cancer-cigaret 
stuff, I’m sure, but he does hand out 
match-books advertising the necessary 
but unwanted wares of a funeral- 
director. It’s better to smoke here 
than hereafter, as the old sign said. 


Henry Obermeyer asks if we knew 
that all the supporters of R. R. Young 
wore buttons reading “Young At 
Heart” when they rode to Albany to 
stage New York Central’s palace- 
revolt? Or that the organist in the 
armory, where then President Bill 
White presided over the annual meet- 
ing, was persuaded to play “Little 
White Lies” as the proxies were 
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Let’s take immediate steps: 
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The Goll Weed Whisky? Sy 


BRAND ADVERTISING gets more buying action 
when you place it in the medium from which 
consumers do practically all their buying and 
in which retailers place practically all their 
promotion. 

To a degree not matched by any other 
medium, the newspaper is integrated into buy- 
ing and selling. It is the primary, and for most 
the sole, source of the information and guid- 
ance people use when buying. It is the basic, 
and for most the exclusive, medium on which 
retailers rely in order to get the store traffic 
that makes brand advertising practical. 

As Chicago’s most dynamic newspaper, the 
Tribune is bought, read and bought from by 


hundreds of thousands more families than are 
reached by any other Chicago newspaper. 
The buying action of readers attracted to the 
Tribune during the twelve months ended De- 
cember 31, 1953, over $58,000,000.00 in 
advertising — far more than has ever been 
placed in any similar period in any other 
newspaper in the world. 

A Tribune representative will be glad to dis- 
cuss with you a plan that will help you build a 
consumer franchise for your brand among 
Tribune readers that will increase your sales 
and give you a stronger position with dealers. 
Why not ask him to call? 


SHIGAGOMIRIBUN 


Chicago Detroit 
A. W. Dreier 


1233 Tribune Tower 


New York City 
E. P. Struhsacker 
220 E. 42nd St. 


W. E. Bates 
Penobscot Bldg. 


San Francisco 
Fitzpatrick Associates 
155 Montgomery St. 


Los Angeles 
Fitzpatrick Associate. 
3460 Wilshire Blvd. 


